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EDVARD MUNCH’S EXPRESSIONISM#* 


Oskar Kokoschkg 


As A RULE, turning points in history are overlooked by contemporaries, 
This obituary is intended to recall, eight years after Edvard Munch's death, 
the work the eighty year old master left behind; so we base it upon the 
fiction that we are looking towards a future that already considers the work 
of the great painter her own, when even today it is foreign to the great 
cultural centers of the world—Paris, London, Venice. 

We turn to a future, when in our time—a time of ravaged rubble and 
stagnant land, an epoch that exhausts itself in experimenting with form 
without the appearance of any meaning—the artist rises in the background 
like a statue with lowered torch. For this is the last thing he gave expression 
to, in The Medusa’s Head of Love, which no one has since had the courage 
to approach, which to his contemporaries seemed at best the rigidified mask 
of the eternal, but in which nevertheless faithful men of the past recognized 
themselves as images of the divine. 

Today eternity has become almost a distressing concept for us, we who 
have no time in our savagely devastated existence barely to notice fresh- 
picked flowers still smelling damp from the earth. An existence that is 
merely a period of waiting, which we damn ourselves to spend in the most 
intense impatience, while progress calls for insane haste. 

Technical advances have accomplished the miracle of making time disap- 
pear and eliminating distances. The budding and blooming of a rose can be 
followed on film in a few minutes’ time, likewise the total destruction of a 
city of millions with all the life in it. This removes the barrier of time. As 
far as the concept of space is concerned: not long ago five apes and three 
mice were shot alive in a rocket into the ionosphere eighty miles above the 
surface of the earth. Technical development promises to make what was to 
the ancients a myth of human presumption and a metaphor, the flight of 
Icarus, an everyday occurence within the next twenty years. The trip to the 
moon will take five days, no longer than the voyage to New York aboard 
a large ocean liner. 





* Translated from the Neue Zircher Zeitung, Nrs. 1576, 1581, 1587, and 1589. 
July 18-20, 1952. By Arnold Mendel and G. Fick. 
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Edvard Munch's symbolic Expressionism supplies a solution, as the artist 
can give it, to the old contention between Realism and Idealism about the 
primacy of energy and matter. Before we turn to a consideration of his con- 
ception of space and time, in which we think we see the essential part of 
his work, it ought to be recalled generally in this obituary how conceptions 
of time and space have contributed no less wonderfully in the course of 
history to making man more human and to making man’s nature more pro- 
found. In doing so we know that we do not speak in accord with the times, 
when today society unites, as in a dark conspiracy, to rob of its meaning the 
world-view based on concepts of space and time with Kafka-like pitilessness. 
In so-called “non-objective’’ art the artist expresses, thanks to certain struc- 
tural patterns which affect the vision, a private world of feeling isolated from 
the everyday experience of perception and the concept of space limited by 
time. This private world, because it cannot be related to the world common 
to all of us, makes it possible to consider an ideal world the world in itself. 
The ivory tower is like the heaven and hell of the pious for such as suffer 
from an escapist complex. 

Ever since even the mathematicians deserted the validity of their logical 
foundations and thereby introduced disintegration into the structure of the 
thinkable, the schematics and symbolism of relative sizes has, paradoxically, 
become the Alpha and Omega of a positive Materialism which nevertheless 
set out at one time with the devout belief that it would overcome metaphysics 
for all time. However in the course of this intellectual reformation something 
also appears to have been lost for ever, something on which alone the con- 
ception of an external world, constantly reformed and rejuvenated in the 
course of history by the human spirit, can be based: “Man as the measure of 
all things.’’ To a certain extent the barrier of respect in which the personality 
is preserved is lost with this. Only if it is silhouetted by the background of 
the external world can the ego, the next person, but this external world too, 
assume any form; just as one needs a cup to raise wine to the lips. 

The Greek genius was more reasonable in restricting itself to those 
things the hand can touch. The mathematics derived from the five fingers of 
the human hand had not insignificant secondary effect on man’s thought, in 
that the human spirit remained conscious of its limits. With the impenetrable 
and the paradoxical, which conflict with the experience of the sense as long 
as hypotheses and prejudices lead the reason to expect otherwise, he learned 
to deal as with a constant. The Greek recognized the infinite and the eternal 
and relegated them intentionally to a geometrical position in the system of 
space and time while he conceived gods in his own image. 
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But it is not the concept of an infinite alone which has been obscured by 
relinquishing the idea of the indivisibility of the ego in time and its unity 
in space. Even the contrast between form and wild chaos seems to us to have 
been discarded, and this in consequence destroys the line that separates the 
conscious use of reason from the irrational. This can also take on political 
significance. 

There is no such thing as substitution in the realm of the spiritual, 5 
that no paraphysics in the world can make up for disclaiming logical validity 
and uphold a non-formal conception of the world instead of a Nature dis. 
cernible to the human intellect alone as an organic, ordered structure and 
as a natural form and a product of evolution. If a world freed from matter 
and independent of the experience of man’s senses is disclosed to a theorist, 
he will nevertheless still have to persuade us that, in the process of abstrac. 
tion, a heretofore unknown organ for the perception of the metaphysical 
world enabled him to free himself from his body. This theorist reminds us 
of the melancholy clown, the favorite subject of modern art, who with much 
ado erects a little garden door in order to enter the arena through it. 

It is possible that the modern flight from the dimensional is to be 
explained less by inability to achieve form and more correctly by degeneration 
of the ability to experience. The contingency of the existence of an industrial 
population which increases parasitically caused this technical era to drift 
fatalistically on towards the catastrophy. The need for a disproportionately 
greater supply of food within a very short time, management devoid of 
any reason, and the unscrupulous squandering of the earth's treasures has 
led since the industrial revolution to the desolation of entire regions of the 
earth. Nor did it require two world wars to lead to the conformity of thought 
in modern society. Our time is distinguished at .bottom from all previous 
historical epochs by its hybrid character as a period of transition in which 
everyone attempts to pass time over, to deny individual existence as the 
contingency of man’s humanization. In aspiring after Utopias we alienate 
ourselves from the reality of our existence, from the regions of the ultimate 
in contrast to the inconceivably infinite. This, however, occurs as the result 

of an inward pressure, of a spiritual compulsion, that the physical convergenct 
of society brings about. To the enmassment of the individual on the physical 
level corresponds, on the psychic level, the intellectual uniformity which 1s 
the mark of our time. Because of contemporary political conditions we must 
take account of this inward process. However much the individual may ty 
to protect himself against this enmassment, the individual's perceptive ability 
decreases. The planned state of the future may count on tranquil social con 
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ditions as a permanent condition as soon as deterioration of the perceptive 
powers is impressed hereditarily in the individual, after which the regime 
of a police state has by its own doing superseded itself. Until that time, 
however, society, as well as the individual, whose nerves will not withstand 
the constant tension, will strive in a panic-stricken spiritual condition towards 
a primitive, egoistic primeval state. 

This “without me’’ is more general than is thought. With a certain 
horror to be sure, yet still under the illusion that by himself he may survive 
the catastrophe, modern man entangles himself in an inhuman loneliness of 
spiritual darkness, to which even Materialism can bring no comfort. The 
materialistic conception of the world characteristic of the modern natural 
sciences has become, especially in theoretical physics, the’ chief discipline, a 
sort of secret knowledge accessible only to a few scholars, to whom the 
concept of a world freed from matter is not inconceivable. Ever since the 
physical hypothesis took refuge in purely algebraic formulations, our ignor- 
ance concerning ultimate causes is better concealed than it was by the earlier 
attempts of philosophy at purely linguistic solutions. Pitts and McCulloch 
apply complex mathematical equations to the explanation of the physiological 
bases of abstract thought. In a mathematical conception of the world, the 
postulation of an ego and a next man has no meaning. As the religions of 
the past, so too this science appeals to society's hope for a life “beyond.” 
Conducted tours to the moon, crazy as this seems, are no longer a Utopia; 
and at the same time, moreover, atomic physics has supplied the key to the 
inferno in the human breast. 

In such a time of the utmost confusion between pretension and true 
discernment, experience should teach us that man has not enough experience 
to exist without hope. Let us recall what daily, individual efforts were needed 
in the religious past to believe in God anew each hour, so that He remained 
alive in every heart. But since we believe in reason we forget how to think 
individually and let others do it for us. Education controlled by the state is 
already dispensing second-hand knowledge. 

Edvard Munch’s deeply probing vision could diagnose the world’s panic 
fear in its apparently oppogtunistic progress. While he brought the complex 
of the fin-de siécle mentality into the consciousness field of vision, the solu- 
tion to the problem of living, upon which present day social thought con- 
centrates, does not remain ceded to a catastrophic fate either. The formative 
power of a generation can prove itself in this, for in every generation all 
future is incarnate. Even as a young painter Munch had not shut his eyes 
to the modern Inferno, as the titles of his early paintings show: Puberty, 
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The Scream, Despair, Jealousy, Vampire, Melancholy, The Sick Girl, At the 
Deathbed, The Throes of Death, Ashes, Mother and Child, The Day After, 
The Suicide, The Murderer. 

Even with his first appearance in public he found society in passionate 
opposition to the tendency of the modern art of his time, which represented 
a revolutionary Realism proclaimed by Comte, Flaubert, Stendhal, and Zola; 
and differed on principal from the formalism, already emptied of meaning 
which vegetated at the academies. But this trend did not deceive Edvard 
Munch in spite of its novelty, which lay in the attempt to oppose a world 
registered, like the external world, by the senses to the inner world of the 
intellect. Even in the garb of plein-air painting, in which Nature became 
a morceau de peinture, Munch saw only a new variation of the old theme, 
To speak in general terms, positive materialism as the gospel of the new era, 
had from the very beginning born within itself the fatal seed of dualism, 
which opposed objective reality with the ideal idea. Munch's generation too 
was trying to take refuge in romantic existence of still life painting, to seek 
a haven from reality in an idealized or stylized concept of man. 

With Munch's generation too died that species of art critic whose odious 
criticism directed against modern art produced in Munch's northern homeland 
one of the greatest art scandals. In the present, contrastingly, so great an 
apathy has grown up that society will swear by the most radical style of art, 
perhaps for fear of exposing itself to ridicule in the same way. But Edvard 
Munch's significance is not understood today, just as it was not earlier. The 
international tendency in the modern plastic arts is the non-existence of a 
material world, of a world, without man’s being proclaimed, like the one to 
which materialistic philosophy applied similarly all its acuteness of intellect 


in order to prove the non-existence of a divine power, instead of creating 4 


positive conception of the world which would be communicable and full of 
meaning. 

The history of the visual arts is the history of the discoveries of new 
human departures, as a consequence of which the nature of the world has at 
all times changed. The more recent trends in art had all rejected Impression- 
ism as retinal art. Munch’s significance has been overlooked, in spite of the 
fact that, with the awakening of the poetic imagination in the North, the 
attention of the world correctly is focused upon the agony of life, the basic 
problem of the new era which he too recognized. But the manifold nature 
of social questions now become acute in a time of crisis, questions which ate 
concerned in part with the critical relationship of the sexes to one another, in 


part with that of the classes to society, and in part with that of the individual | 
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to the state, questions which still wait for solution not only individually and 
in isolation from their context in life, but also in their totality, has mean- 
while spread such universal despair that East and West are preparing to be 
blown up by their own petards. Tragic as it may seem, it is not without 
comedy either. After that blinding flash from the North, to today’s neurotic 
intellectual the world, as the scene of two World Wars with a third in sight, 
must appear even gloomier. Scepticism remained a part of our European 
intellectual inheritance from the Renaissance and the Revolution. The 
Catholic conception of the universe was siezed by it, and the cold shadows 
of scepticism grow longer with the decline of the West. But existence did 
not become an insoluble problem until the fearful desolation of the earth, 
the making wretched of the masses, and the inconsolability of the individual 
existence compelled reflection on such doubtful blessings of progress. 

In a timid renunciation of what we perceive through the senses, and 
consequently the elimination of personal experience, there is a search for 
some means to get away from fate, which chains the actor to the scene he 
composed and inspired. Hidden in the presumption of his intellect, looking 
down upon existence from a higher, theoretical vantage point, which never- 
theless has no foundation in the intellect, as every sensation makes distress- 
ingly clear, in such a time of crisis, modern man has become neurotic. He 
finds himself, so to speak, outside his existence. Man is beside himself, 
frantic. 

With due astonishment, however, must we view the fact that the artists 
feel themselves obliged to break a lance for modern science. The theory 
of so-called non-objective art postulates a theoretical system, analogous to 
the scientific hypothesis, which is detached from the world of visual percep- 
tion. This artistic theory finds approval in the entire compass of technical 
civilization with surprising speed. Such an inevitable effect of the natural laws 
they knew had already made the modern physicists uncomfortable, as the 
fepresentatives of this science admit themselves; and like a last year’s hat, 
even their own theory of optics, which breaks light according to paraphysical 
laws and reenthrones the old idealism of metaphysical observance, was not 
at all to their liking. 

We repeat, the triumph of a purely intellectual idealism, in which man 
no longer remains the measure of all things, is today indisputed, Nevertheless, 
this has not brought the solution to the social problem of the world’s misery 
one step closer to a solution. For lack of a conception of the world which can 
only turn out well in an epoch possessed of the creative will to develop style 
and affirm existence, we have become strangers in a Nature that has degener- 
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ated to abstraction, as in theory science requires. In this situation non-objec. E 
tive art recommends itself by supporting the tendency towards escapism as ty 
the fatal trend in modern intellectual life. Non-objective art is the Romanti- | hi 
cism of a period of transition, What makes us uneasy is that we all think , SP 
we have some knowledge about mankind's ultimate catastrophe, but not the | i 
How, Where, and When. Certain political ideologies see the way out if our | if 

generation should confess a religion of Fatalism, in much the same manner 
as a puritan sect of God's elect once could believe that the inevitable, fatal | al 
roof tile is destined only to fall on its neighbor's head and not on its own. wi 
Inasmuch as non-objective art entails the disappearance of man, it th 
shrouds the mirror that reflects the image of our time. For a long time “ 
already we have despaired of being the image of those gods that we created the 
—in fact, ever since we have become conscious of the curse of mortality, for 
Yet we are striving just as much to free ourselves from pessimistic material- - 
ism; that is why we are beginning again to dream of a “beyond.” Thus there bu 
may be seen a certain logic when the creative artist today entirely breaks the = 
mirror that can but throw back at us damnation in the face of the murderer, of de 
the suicide, in our own face. Indeed, all the art trends—no matter how Pl 
son 


revolutionary they may have appeared—that had their origin in impressionism 
were fated to issue today in non-objective art. In this connection it must not Ys 
be overlooked that millions of people are at present being inoculated with 7m 


the democratic ideals of liberty, equality and fraternity. With the slogan = 
“Back to nature” upon everyone's lips there had begun the industrial revo- 
lution which replaced the monuments of the old centers of civilization with 7 
slums and belching smokestacks, An altar had been erected to the goddess of n 
reason, upon which the blood of the hecatombs slaughtered for these ideals Qn 
was never more to dry. Thus the neurotic intellectual now expects solution me 
of the problem of society to come from the interpretation of dreams. ms 
“We are such stuff as dreams are made of.” des 
The Renaissance had already shown the narcotic to which state socialism wt 
turns in order to bring about the millennium. Utopias help to skip the pres . 
ent. The nations crossing the Styx that separates the individual from the i 
isotype of statistics are becoming ever more numerous. - 
To the Russian painter Wassily Kandinsky who, of almost the same th 
age as Edvard Munch, died in the same year as the latter, belongs the fame . 
of having been the first to think of a purely spiritual style of painting that ve 


wanted to be understood only as a structure analogous to the formulistic lan- bef 
gauge of mathematics or of the theory of music. The expressionistic art of | 
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Edvard Munch had the effect of a shock as it gave form to the frightening 

-image of modern man who will, in the end, reach for the revolver when 
his nerves fail him. Who would not rather be lulled to sleep! Utopias and 
spiritual art promote pleasant dreams rather than an awakening leading to an 
inquity into what has happened with a view to set the world moving again, 
if it should threaten to sink into immobility. 

Before the outbreak of the first World War Munch's Russian rival had 
already painted the first completely abstract composition. His conviction, 
which he defended consistently in print and in paint until his death, was ever 
this: that the creative artist, like the musician and especially like the mathe- 
matician, must fix his gaze upon the inner life, blind to any recognition of 
the objective, because only inner necessity could be the one legitimate object 
for representation. Thus he has expressed it himself. However, with the 
renunciation not only of the immediate sensory perception of impressionism 
but also of all mediation through any kind of form adequate to the experi- 
ence, he has rejected the good with the bad. Recognition has hitherto been 
denied to him in his own country, where distrust of art in general, in 
Plato's sense, is prevalent. According to Plato, art is not genuine but rather 
something devious that tempts man into uncontrolled thinking. Vico had 
gone even further when he defined art as merely the natural language of 
children and primitives; a fact which could get our modern neo-primitivists 
into an awkward spot, politically, if they remembered it. 

The ability to see consciously is sacrificed in Kandinsky’s program as an 
innate legacy of the past. In this he is a pioneer. The future will tell whether 
his influence, which today is dominant in modern art and especially in the 
U.S., is likely to do more harm than good. In the highly civilized countries 
fear of life has already developed into a social complex that cannot be argued 
away any more, not even by psychoanalysis. Since man no longer uses only 
the revolver but avails himself of the technically most refined means for 
destruction of the globe, a mere tell-tale itch in the nose will convince us, 
who bury our heads in the sand, that the atmosphere is very tense not only 
politically but already charged with radioactivity as well. We shall go to our 
death voluntarily, like a herd of sheep that follow the ram and leap into the 
flames. 

The absence of justice in the present situation should not be blamed onto 
this or that political system. After all, Justitia, blindfold and bashful, will 
go along with any political system for the sake of a bed; she is no nun. The 
spiritistic experiments of abstract art, however, which purport to effect, right 
before our eyes, the disappearance of man along with his environment, serve 
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only to perpetrate this condition of non-justice. Does not this fashion sane. 
tion even the insane idea of having recourse to the bomb in order to bring 
peace to man on earth! 

Thus we have arrived at the question that will really be decisive, if the 
dialectical interpretation of history should be valid. According to the latter, 
art always accommodates the customer. To whom, then, is addressed the 
expressionism of Edvard Munch, who apparently always lacked a public? He 
is not unique in having come ahead of his time, as have done all the great 
men in the history of the intellect. Critics are never prophets. They are in 
bondage, as are also exhibition and museum policies, to a convention of the 
superstition of progress which would have us believe that anything in this 
world, men and things, can be changed from what they are or be improved 
by taking ideals for reality. Such a convention is afraid of life. Expressionism, 
on the other hand, gives form to life through the experience. What distin. 
guishes experience from drab theory is this: that in the former there isa 
momentary fusion of this world and the beyond, that an instant appears as the 
infinite and that it is human insensibility that postulates the divine ray of 
light just as a shout breaks the preceding silence or as the unexpected, the 
unforeseen ends the stupor of habit. 

Expressionism is form-giving to the experience, thus mediator and 
message from self to fellow human. As in love, two individuals are necessary. 
Expressionism does not live in an ivory tower, it calls upon a fellow being 
whom it awakens. Thus if this power, capable of shaping both the human and 
the objective, is negated in creative art, then the essence of progress is 
misunderstood by the very people who have progress inscribed on their 
banner. Only the experience leads from the type of the gregarious human, 
which is part of each one of us, to true humanization. Our humanity is 


renewed with every experience. Whenever we ate awakened to the pangs 


or the joy of living, with the heart pounding between the ribs, then we have 
become men. We knew of this in the years of puberty; we still feel it, when- 
ever, as urbanites, we step into estranged nature. 


(Concluded Fall Issue) 
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ASPECTS OF VALUE IN 
CONTEMPORARY PAINTING 


Fred T. Martin 


F THERE is a problem facing contemporary art, it is that we cannot 
tell the good from the bad. From this one dilemma come both the shibboleths 
and genuinely creative insights of our age. As an example of the former one 
can take the constant reiteration of the banality that there is no good or 
bad and that one should not speak of “quality’’; and as an example of the 
latter one could cite the widely held notion, held since Nietzche, that perhaps 
now if ever has come the time for the arrival of the new. Few critics now dare 
to speak of good painting, though there is much decrying of bad. Rather, 
most of them engage in one form or another of “plastic criticism,” the 
description of colors, lines, etc., and their supposed organization. Ultimately, 
questions of good and bad art have been replaced by questions of the organ- 
ization Or disorganization of the picture plane. However, if we apply this 
criterion of organization to painting as it is found in galleries and studios 
everywhere, we find that though it separates the ordered from the disordered 
it does not always separate the valuable from the worthless. 

It has been the claim of science for many years now that value in science 
lies in order. Anthropology analyzes cultures just as a physicist analyzes atoms 
or the psychologist minds. All, atoms, minds, and cultures, are found to be 
dynamic interrelations of forces whose development in these relations of 
force can be predicted with more or less precision. The value of science is 
felt to lie in its predictiveness of natural events and in its resultant ability 
to control them; and the perception of order which is the basis for predic- 
tiveness is taken as an end value, a value which cannot be reduced to any 
other, in itself. 

Science has our age under its thumb, we might as well admit it. All 
mankind including the scientists themselves are astounded by its achieve- 
ments. Since it is so successful and since we are told that without its help 
mankind could never have gone as far as he has (assuming of course that he 
has gone far), we have come pretty well to believe that it would be best if 
we were to apply its principles to all phases of human activity. 

From the very first stages of modern science—at least from the Novum 
Organum—one of the cardinal principles has been a belief in the reality of 
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the mathematical formulation of the universe and a disbelief in the sensuous 





one. The worlds of Hobbes and Locke were both based on this, as is todaythe | | 
world of the atomic physicist. As an example of this disbelief in the sensuous e 
world, today’s atomic physicist, though he has absolutely no direct proof of the 
reality of his particles and waves, believes them to belong to an order of reality ‘ 
far prior to our world of mere colors, lights, mists, and objects. So the | ; 
scientific age claims to have been built on the value of a certain kind of | 
order, a kind of order describing for us a world made purely from objective | 
elements and utterly divorced from that perceived by our workaday senses, I 
In art also, as could be expected, such views as these are widely held. Order in f 
painting is the criterion of value, both with reference to the inherent value ( 
of any given work of art and also in the ascription of orginality, where a $ 
novel ordering of supposed more or less objective elements becomes the a 
archetype of the new. I 
This criterion makes possible the contrasting of African with Greek n 
sculpture, of Chinese Calligraphy with Kandinsky’s early non-objective paint- n 
ing, and all of the other meetings of the arts in our present culture. (There is 
a scientific parallel here in the tendency of anthropologists to compare the ¢ 
organization of various cultures without too much consideration of the con- it 
tent of such cultures, measuring the ‘height’ of culture by its complexity— 0 
a criterion of order—instead of by its content.) We find it easy to appreciate p 
the art products of the most varied cultures because we have come to see art hi 
as a matter of “‘style,”’ to use Malraux's term, of form, instead of a matter of m 
statement, of content. Though we realize that every form involves some- s¢ 
thing to be formed, we beg the question by claiming that the degree of el 
forming is the important factor, and that the original substance which was "| 
to be formed is unimportant. In this way we arrive via a scientific predilection pe 
for order and a scientist's disregard for apparent reality at an unconscious | ar 
assumption that form can be its own substance. fr 
The final observation to be made is that good and bad in any age refer pe 
only to the valued and valueless and that consequently in our time good and 
bad have come more and more to refer to order and disorder and, in art, to Ww 
form and its lack. It will be the purpose of this essay to prove that an errorhas fo 
been made in assuming as we have that value lies chiefly in order, and an pe 
attempt will be made to show in what other area it may lie, In order to begin, va 
let us substitute for the usual equivalence of good : bad = ordered : disor- oth 
dered, the following, i.e., good : bad = valuable : valueless, and \et us then he 
follow the resultant chain of ideas to its final conclusion. reg 


The first thing we would note is that this second grouping, the one | 
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based on value rather than on order, automatically includes the first, though 
the first does not include it. If the number one be added to two, five, and six 
and the sum be taken, an organization will have been made. But the organi- 
zation will have no value until we learn that it was not one, two, five, and 
six that we added but rather that each number was a man (or an orange) 
and the result was men (or oranges). The organization will have no value 
until its content has been made specific because the value hinges on what 
the specification may be. Modern painting and many of the other modern arts 
have become convinced that form alone is valuable, that it was the numbers 
rather than the things that were counted that were important. Sheldon 
Cheney, for example, in one of his older books (Expressionism in Art) 
seems to believe that the important thing in painting is ‘planetary movement’ ; 
and, although he captions his chapters with titles such as Mysticism, The 
Importance of Meaning, he yet believes that planetary movement makes a 
mystical picture art, not that mysticism makes a picture with planetary move- 
ment art. 

To mention an instance both more common and more recent, it is be- 
comimng apparently more and more widely held among artists (and thus, 
it is to be hoped, among critics) that a picture, to be good (of value, liked, 
or something) must spread evenly over the whole surface of the picture 
plane, that that whole surface must receive equal emphasis, and that there 
must be no “void” areas in the picture. This notion seems to guide a great 
many if not the most of the younger generation abstract-expressionist, (the 
so-called vanguard) painters, though it seem nearly totally absent among the 
elder practitioners of this school. What is to be noted here is not so much the 
“form” itself as that for which it stands; for, notwithstanding their form, or 
perhaps, even in spite of it, we must determine whether these pictures have 
any value beyond form. Have they any value based in the original substance 
from which they are shaped, or from some other, as yet unanalyzed source, or, 
perhaps, have they no values at all except formal ones? 

It is certainly true that these paintings do have value for the person 
who paints them, even if he will not tell us in what that value lies other than 
form; for he keeps them, wants to show them, and oft-times sacrifices some 
personal gain for them, However, we must decide if they have any other 
values, ones somehow intrinsic. We must discover if they have values for any 
other use than to tell (by way of their formal type) to their creator that 
he is an artist, a member of that brotherhood and so with some claim to 
regard over and above what every one else gets or fails to get. 

Actually, a terribly vital problem is centered here. It is simply the old 
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question, Who are we? Have we any value, any use over and above our 
function as producer and consumer ? 

There is probably only one institution in the history of man which has 
been regularly charged with answering this question, with supplying man 
with the ecstasy, the going beyond himself, the conviction of transcendant 
purpose or value, necessary for life. This institution is of course religion, 
Many people today think that religion, at least in the west, is dying. Others 
claim the reverse. But, for either to have such notions shows that for them 
the possibility exists that at least it may die. If it may die, its ecstatic function 
may be eclipsed. But this function must be absolute, for to doubt for an in- 
stant that man is more than an animal or a machine is to doubt it forever, 
Therefore, for many people religion can be said to be dead, at least in this 
function. However, though man may be only a buyer of brands, though there 
be no holy church to confer on him his godhead, might there not be some 
race apart, some race of men more than men—a race of artists? To belong to 
this group, then, would be to live again, to know the ecstacy without which 
life is worthless. 

Why not go back to the young painter (most of the old ones who have 
recently changed their style are the same) and take another look at him? Is he 
finding in painting merely a substitute for religion— in other words, is art his 
claim to being different, to being important for himself and not merely as a 
brand buyer or builder of Hooper Ratings? I believe that frequently this is 
exactly the case, that art is his claim to “being,’’ that it is his ecstasy. Back 
then to our original problem: Why are his works valuable, first of all, to him? 
They are valuable as signs that he is of the elect, and they mean to him that 
he is different, an individual, worthwhile in and for himself at least in so 
far as he is an artist. Have they any value for us, since they don’t prove us to 
be members of some holy band? None that I can see, unless we join the small 
devoted group of appreciators without which the holy band would die. 

Why must they be vanguard works by the way? Because in the making 
of vanguard works the value, the affirmation of one’s own important existence, 
is greatest; for everyone in the vanguard knows that he is “making reality for 
tomorrow” (for yesterday's and today’s are dead). Besides, the vanguard 
is attacked from all sides and one feels a martyr for it just as one feels for 
one’s own soul in the present day world. And as a last inducement to join 
the avant-guard there is the fact which everyone knows: that the modern 
world is built on progress and that art is not different from refrigerator 
making in this: that every year it gets better and better. And so the value 
of his paintings lies not in the original substance from which they were built 
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but is rather an expression of his personal relation to them, They are expres- 
sions of his faith that salvation shall come to him because he is a vanguard 
painter and that only as such will his life have value. The works have no 
intrinsic value to him; their only value is as proof that he is a member of the 
elect. 

But, even though his works have value to him only as badges to show 
his membership, might they not have some value to us as revelations of a new 
reality, since this revelation is the avowed function of the vanguard of which 
he is a member ? 

Well, then, what is the nature of this vanguard, the nature of its aims, 
and its sources? Does its works reveal a new reality? To take the questions 
one at a time, the concept of vanguard arises of course from the fact that 
some artists consciously believe that they have an historical purpose, a 
purpose which is generally described by aestheticians as “the integration of 
new materials (forms, techniques, and subjects) into the tradition.” The 
artists themselves generally take a more dramatic view of their aims and 
believe, especially today, that they are creating a whole new tradition. The 
idea of a vanguard first became popular in the late nineteenth century, though 
the seeds of it are certainly present back at least as far as David, who made 
probably the first conscious modification in the tradition of western painting. 
Vanguard means, really, those who are on the fore front, those painters who 
see into the haze of tomorrow and paint its painting today. Their origin lies, 
then, in a concept of history and of inevitable progress in art; their aims 
are to heal the consciously felt wounds of their age. 

But does vanguard-ness automatically mean value in art? The van- 
guard artist bases his claim to value on a theory of history and progress in art. 
He assumes somehow that every true vanguard artist down through the ages 
has stood on the shoulders of the man who went before him, that the genera- 
tions stand pyramided reaching toward heaven and that he is at the top. He 
would, of course, be the first to admit that many of the pyramids have been 
built inside out or upside down (the Impressionist or Nabis for example), 
but he would insist that his at least is built on true lines. 

In science each man builds on what each other man does, science too is 
such a vanguard pyramid. There is a conceptual framework holding the whole 
structure together, and each man’s task is to illuminate a facet of the entire 
building, showing either how even in this spot the formula for the entire 
building holds true, or else that relations are such here as to call into question 
the entire formula as held until now and to suggest consequent modifications. 
Every scientist works with the symbols of every other, and this very fact of 
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the precise communicability of symbols proves to the scientist their truth— 
unless B gets exactly the same experimental results as A and is able to draw 
exactly the same conclusions, the whole experiment is suspect. There are 
then three earmarks of scientific pursuit. The first is universal applicability of 
laws, the second is the universal validity of mathematical formulation, and the 
third, the result of the first two, is the usefulness of and the necessity for 
universal exchange of information to the end that each scientist may add his 
appropriate piece to the whole. If we were to look for an historical term 
which could sum all this up, we would say that it is “progress,” the continual 
growing and enriching in time of a continuing organism. It is for this reason 
that observations, conclusions, etc. made a hundred years ago have now only 
an historical, not a vital, interest for us. The organism of science has grown 
beyond them, and has robbed them of their aspect of vital truth, leaving 
them only the historical interest connected with any stepping stone. 

The vanguard artist in most cases subscribes to this view of science, 
but he applies it to art as well. He makes this application in these ways: He 
usually believes that the art of the past is of purely historical interest, and that 
it commits errors as foolish as believing the sun revolves around the earth. 
He thinks that each artist of the vanguard must build on the work “the 
discoveries” of each other. He believes that these “discoveries’’ are embodied 
in a freely communicable, precisely interpretable language, a language as 
flexible as mathematics, where the formulas and the discoveries of an Einstein 
can be applied to astronomy or atomic physics. He therefore believes that it 
is necessary to know exactly “what they're doing in New York’’ because that 
is believed by him to be the center or artistic discovery, just as a scientist 
might be interested in knowing what is being done at an Institute for 
Advanced Studies, He even has his Einstein in the person of Hans Hoffman 
or some other artist who is supposed to be in the very forefront of discovery. All 
of this forms a coherent, well organized body of thought as well as action, 
and for this reason if no other, if value lies in form, it is probable that these 
conceptions are valuable and that the vanguard artist is doing valuable work. 
But should it be that value lies not in form but is perhaps the sperm of 
chaos—then far other will be our view of artists’ lives, and our attribution 
of their worth. 

Suppose we assume then (merely for the sake of argument, if only for 
a reduction ad absurdam) that value lies not in the net of form cast over 
chaos but rather that it lies somewhere in that very chaos itself. Perhaps it may 


even lie throughout chaos, dwelling immanently there like some have said God 
does in the world. Then the aspect of a picture which has value will not be 
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its form but will instead be the primitive substance which was formed and 
which is now frozen somehow forever in that picture’s net of art. 

To begin to hunt the lair of value in the land of chaos (if it be there 
at all) we might analyze the very objectness of an object. It is a thing 
separated from things, and it is present. Insofar as it is present it has no past 
or future, nor can it have such, for the very conception of presentness is a 
contradiction of past and future. Just so, too, if the thing be lighted in this 
present ; for then dark will have been annihilated forever, relegated to the 
place whence past and future have fled. In this way are all things (both the 
primitive substances of things and their modifying attributes) made naught by 
the existence of this one. But, by their very separateness from this object of 
our attention, they make it real; for, without their tyranny of nothingness 
beating upon the shores of our object, we would never have that object. 
Day cannot be without night to break against its cliffs, nor can present be 
found but by looking to the hems of past and future. Thus, thingness pre- 
supposes and demands nothingness to make it real, and form must have 
unform before ever it can be 

Can value be found only in some cranny of this world of unform, of 
nothing, or must it be (if it be here at all) present throughout, immanent 
like God may be in the world? The place where all those things dwell which 
are not now (the mansions of the past and of the future, the houses of night 
and of death) is the place of nothing, and by that very word our question 
is answered. If it is the place of nothing, then all those things which have 
been lost in its deeps (and value too if it dwelleth there) are one, indivisibly 
and eternally; for each one of them is nothing, and nothing knows no dis- 
tinction of this or that. This and that when dwelling in nothing are each 
immanent in the other, and so they dwell there in one another simultaneously 
in an eternity frozen into matter. 

This, then, is what matter is. It is the unknowable substance beneath 
the threshold of mind, it is the stuff of things whose forms only we can 
know, it is the unform, the nothing, behind every form in our experience. 
Might value lie there, in this hidden place? If it be not present in form then 
it must be caught in the deeps of matter—it must be not only caught but also 
must be the very substance of matter, for all those who dwelleth there 
dwelleth as one, and each is the other for all eternity. 

Was value found in form—can we tell the good from the bad in art 
today? Form can be used as a criterion in the discussion of art. But can it 
tell us which picture has an intrinsic value, some value over and above mere 
membership in a school? We have searched, and found no certain proof 
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that it can. Then, if value perhaps be not caught in form, there is only one 
other place to look and that is in the deeps of chaos, deeps where all are one, 
where, if value be at all, value is everywhere. Then value would be in the 
matter of pictures, it would be in the nothing of their thingness, in the unform 
of their form, Therefore that picture which is valued for its form might be 
valueless, and only that work—or that man—who is valuable for some un- 
nameable quality beneath form would be of worth. 


THE MODERN PAINTER’S WORLD 


Walter F. Isaacs 


iF canvass have long been concerned with the representation of objects as 
they appear in three-demensional space. To achieve this result on the flat 
canvas, various means have been devised and from time to time they have been 
varied and improved. After centuries we still find new angles of approach. 
Impressionism, Cubism, and other departures are all different links in the 
chain of events. Although many artists of today do not espouse “‘likeness to 
nature” as their goal, the more notable contributions, in their essential fea- 
tures, have been in some way, blood relatives of the real world. In all of these 
various procedures for translating life experiences into the materials of art 
the effect is mysterious, and may even seem magical. 

Leonardo da Vinci, by perfecting light and shade and perspective, gave 
objects on the canvas a sculpturesque quality which had not prevailed before 
his time, as shown by the modeling in the face of the Mona Lisa, so that the 
form appears not flat but thick and round, with an illusion of depth. Rem- 
brandt, more than a century later, was able to depict the prevading illumina- 
tion and atmosphere of nature, thus adding another element in semblance to 
actuality which was thereby presented in a broader view than had been 
achieved by Leonardo. And so down to our own time the pursuit has gone 
on, until in some cases it has become so specialized as to require a considerable 
amount of sophistication on the part of the beholder to appreciate it. 

In some modern forms a further step in the tradition has been the 
development of means of expressing the quality of space itself. Space, which 
is ordinarily regarded as mere emptiness, or room, in which objects may 
exist has come to be seen as an entity in its own right. 

In modern painting space has been considered in its totality and not as 
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a segment cut out by the frame lines of the picture leaving it with abrupt and 
unnatural boundaries; i.e., the artist and the object he paints are regarded 
as existing in the same spatial setup—they stand together on one stage. It 
is not, for example, as if the painter were attempting to show the stage as 
seen from the audience, or something on earth as seen by a Martian. The 
space in which the model exists contains the artist also. This concept, although 
it may seem to be obvious, is not mere idle speculation but has a direct 
bearing on the interpretation of modern painting. 

The practical aspect of this view of space becomes clear if we consider 
a concrete case. If we are to paint a picture of a mountain one of the first 
things to be decided is how much territory is to be included in the view. 
There must be some foreground. But how much? Shall we cut off the scene 
just below the base of the mountain or come a little further down? Shall we 
include an expanse of meadow and a river? Undoubtedly the effect will be 
best with considerable country intervening. But still, we must fix the limit. 
Perhaps it will be a half mile in front of us, or fifty yards. If we continue 
to bring the line nearer we shall soon be regarding the ground immediately 
before us, and, to be a bit absurd, we might include the toes of our own shoes. If 
so, why not the end of the painter's nose and the rims of his spectacles? This 
could conceivably happen, although the result would be grotesque. 

At this point we realize that the space in which we see the mountain 
extends to us—literally through us—and goes on to infinity. There seems to 
be no point at which the foreground can be suitably terminated. Moreover, 
much of the space which surrounds us is not visible, but we are nevertheless 
aware of it—it is felt. How often in writings on aesthetics one comes upon 
the words see and feel used as though they were synonymous! One may 
speak of ‘how space looks” or ‘how it feels.’’ A blind man is aware of space 
behind him as well as in front and he feels it not alone with his white cane, 
but with his whole physical being. What kind of sensation do we get from 
living in three-dimensional nature? Obviously, we have no experience with 
which to compare it since we have never lived in any other situation. (We 
can get some impression of it, however, by observing mediocre paintings 
which give a false report of reality.) 

At the risk of seeming to reach for the unattainable or of toying with 
occultism we might raise the question as to why existence provokes the 
kind of emotion it does? It is not only because space is what it is, but also 
because our physical conformation is of a particular type: the two are com- 
plementary to each other. When we say that the artist sees an object we know 
that a great deal is taking place within his consciousness which never occurs 
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in the case of opening the shutter of a kodak and taking a picture. The 
difference is as great as the contrast between the elaborate anatomy and 
physiology, the nerve structure, the action and reaction and all the organic 
processes that function in the human body on the one hand, and the com- 
paratively simple mechanism within the box that we call a camera on the 
other. 

When the artist sees he also feels, he interprets, he “reads into,” he 
projects himself. Hence, any explanation of what a picture is must take 
into account the unfathomable nature of the man who painted it. For this, 
his physical make-up must be considered. When the picture is finished, the 
artist's whole being, mind and body—physical, emotional, and intellectual— 
has been put into it. 

What characteristics of our body have important bearing on this? First, 
man is bi-laterally symmetrical—for practical purposes we may say that the 
two sides are alike. Secondly, he faces forward with the widest possible 
expanse of his form. In this respect he is unlike all other animals, except 
the primates. (The exception which proves the rule, perhaps, is the penguin!) 

This fact is enough to cause considerable wonderment. Biologists have 
elaborated on the advantages that came to homo-sapiens because of his 
physical form as he rose through natural selection to a position above the 
lower animals. These are such matters as erect posture, the advancement of 
the forehead with the corresponding recession of the jaw, the coordination of 
the thumb and forefinger, and other marks of progress familiar to the 
anthropologist. But little if any attention seems to have been given to the 
fact that of all creatures, man is the most ill-adapted to wind resistance. Even 
the ape is less broad shouldered, relatively than man. The fact that man goes 
forward with what may be called broadside movement is certainly a disad- 
vantage from the standpoint of speed. One has only to think of the bird, the 
fish and the greyhound to be reminded of those familiar, and now somewhat 
shop-worn, principles which motivated the designers of the airplane and the 
automobile—certainly, there was no thought of the image of man here. 

Some of these peculiarities of physical form have a direct effect on our 
visual perceptions and all of them, no doubt. contribute to our general feel- 
ing of orientation in space. The most obvious example is the set of our eyes, 
for without binocular vision our sense of sight would be radically impaired; 
the depth of nature and the relief of one object against another would 
suffer ; the stereoscopic view would be lost and the world would appear to be 
relatively flat. And since we feel space, in addition to seeing it, our whole 
body, as well as the organs of sight, have a bearing on how we sense out 
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surroundings. Breadth of shoulders contribute to a specialized kind of spatial 
feeling as does the erect posture. If man did not walk upright, or if he moved 
forward edgewise, the whole appearance of things would be changed. We are 
aware of this, at least when we pass through a narrow door or stoop under 
a bar. Just as we cannot conceive of a spatial world other than our own, so 
we cannot, of course, imagine how the world would appear if man were 
constructed otherwise than he is. Spaces and forms as seen by the lower 
animals must certainly differ greatly from what man sees. The very fact that 
man's hands are at his sides, for example, must modify his emotional reac- 
tions to the space in which he exists, and of which he is a part. It would 
appear that the breadth of his body is a key factor in the whole matter. 

It is interesting to consider this type of form and movement, not just as 
it occurs in the case of man, but as he sees other examples of it in the outside 
world. For this I should like to leave the consideration of man’s physical 
conformation and observe certain peculiar kinds of movement in the visible 
world in which forward progress is against the longest axis of the form. 
There are few cases in our usual experience where we observe lateral move- 
ment, but when it does occur, the aesthetic effect is exceptionally powerful. 
Most inanimate objects as well as animals and growing plants move along 
the line of their long axis. Trains, boats, rivers, machine parts, all are 
conventional in their orientation in action. It is most often in the great acts 
of nature that broadside movement occurs. Avalanches, ice movements, falling 
walls of all kinds, felled trees and the like may astonish us by moving against 
their widest surface. Sometimes a sublime effect is produced by these un- 
common occurrences, as in the case of flood waters or an approaching storm. 

Some years ago in Denver, I witnessed a total eclipse of the sun. This 
was an experience which one may have only once in a lifetime, if at all. 
There is an other-worldliness about it which cannot well be described. I stood 
with a number of other people on an eminence in a park and watched the 
shadow which was cast on the earth, as it approached from the west. It was 
literally a wall of darkness coming across the land. It came nearer by im- 
perceptible movement until finally it arrived, passed over us, engulfing us— 
and moved onward to the east. The lateral extent was as far as the eye could 
see to north and south. It was mainly this infinite frontage that caused the 
mystical effect which held all of us more or less spellbound. 

On another occasion I experienced an extraordinary kind of movement 
through space at the site of one of our large power dams. Provision had been 
made for sightseers who came in large numbers to view the spectacle. In order 
that visitors might be afforded a suitable vantage point, a convenience had 
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been arranged for conveying them up the side of the nearby mountain to 4 
height sufficient to afford an overall view. It was a mechanical contrivance 
consisting of a platform about thirty feet square, which, by means of motors 
and a counterbalance, was caused to move up the slope of the mountain main. 
taining a level position. The action was somewhat like that of an escalator 
with only one step, except that that step was large enough to accommodate 
from fifty to a hundred people. As the floor began to move obliquely above 
a magnificent mountain view, the people stood, if not “silent on a peak,” at 
least amazed and enchanted, on the most singular means of conveyance they 
had ever encountered. 

One’s first flight on a plane is a moving experience, but it is not more 
eerie than the first ride on this unique carrier, which moved, not as most 
objects do, but in an odd fashion on the bias, somewhat crab-like, displacing 
the air on a wide front at an angle of ascent of about forty-five degrees, 
Although lacking the limitless extent of the eclipse of the sun, it was hardly 
less impressive. 

One might cite other instances of sidewise motion such as the giant 
overhead traveling cranes in factories, which move breastwise borne on trucks 
at either end across a wide area. Or, again, one thinks of a battalion of march. 
ing soldiers changing from a column to a ‘‘front-into-line’’ formation so as to 
move forward on a front extending across the full width of the parade 
grounds. It is in this order that soldiers make their strongest appeal to the 
emotions. The aesthetic value in such a case might almost be computed 
numerically by measuring the width of the front. 

In literature as well as in the real world this kind of phenomenon is rare. 
Hawthorne, in “The Ambitious Guest,” says ‘down came the whole side 


of the mountain in a cataract of ruin.” One gets the impression of a colossal * 


broadside collapse, overwhelming as an aesthetic spectacle. And in a humor- 
ous vein, Washington Irving has a stubborn old horse ridden by Ichabod 
Crane execute a lateral movement and crash into a fence when he has been 
urged to go forward. There are, no doubt, other examples to be found—such 
could well happen in Moby Dick. But they are rare, and when they do occur, 
they come with remarkable impact on the imagination. 

In music, by analogy, we can find the equivalent of such events, Certain 
musical forms seems to come forward en masse, striking the listener force- 
fully, in contrast with light melodies which seem to flow past in linear form. 

These instances of strange movement are referred to because they bring 


us face to face with the mystery of enveloping space. One's consciousness of 
space can be developed with cultivation. Hogarth, in the eighteenth century, 
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emphasized the value of exercises for stimulating one’s awareness of three- 
demensional forms, and in his “Analysis of Beauty” he prescribes some 
procedures for doing this. 

It is only a step from such thoughts to the consideration of space in 
pictures. In paintings at their best, there is an expression of infinite exten- 
sion of space—not in the sense that the painter tries to represent the entire 
universe, Or even to suggest that something exists outside the picture, but 
rather that the very arrangement of forms and colors in the composition bring 
about a feeling like that which we have when we contemplate our own physi- 
cal orientation in space. 

Illustrations are to be found in old and modern art. Ancient Chinese 
painting probably affords the best examples, for in these masterpieces one 
certainly finds something more than a fragment of reality. It is not as if one 
were looking through a window. (A scene observed through a window does 
not include our whole field of vision unless the interior of the room is 
included.) The old masters of Europe, El Greco and Rembrandt, for example, 
were able to compose their pictures in a manner such that the confining effect 
of the picture frame was relieved—something equivalent to the whole field 
of vision was expressed. 

In the composition of pictures, what has been referred to as broadside 
movement has a useful application. This is exemplified by the horizontal line, 
one of the most effective elements in picture making. Also, in the observation 
of paintings, a distinction can be made between receiving the effect of the 
picture as a whole, taking it in, so to speak, in its full width at one time as 
against allowing our interest to travel throughout its varied intricacies in a 
sort of linear flow. Another analogy, taken from sculpture, is the Egyptian 
law of frontality. The Egyptian sculptor regularly arranged the human figure 
facing straight forward with the arms held at the sides and with the feet 
pointed directly ahead. The whole bearing was that of a soldier at attention, 
except that the left foot was slightly advanced. This forthright frontal attitude 
produces a largeness of spatial effect that has fascinated students for centuries. 

It is inevitable that after various studies in the representation of three- 
dimensional space artists should look into the question of the fourth dimen- 
sion. In these times when we are being told that the world is not what it seems 
to be, that east is not really east, and that rising and falling are only illusions 
due to our limited senses, and considering all the other disquieting facts and 
theories which are being revealed by the scientists, it is not surprising that 
certain venturesome painters have brought forth something which, to the 
critics at least, suggests an advanced view of the world. 
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It would seem reasonable, ordinarily, to expect painters to confine their 
efforts to representing what can actually be approached through the senses, 
ignoring ideas which can be apprehended through mathematics only, There 
appears to be no clear way by which a painter could get into contact with the 
fourth dimension. But artists have in the past been known to make dis. 
coveries in their own way which were later developed by more rational 
procedures. Creative work in the arts is often done first and explained after. 
ward. It is probable that any treatment of a matter so unavailable to our per- 
ceptions as the fourth dimension—if it is unavailable—would have to appear 
in a rather abstract form of art. The work would then stand as an equivalent 
to something natural rather than as a direct representation or imitation, 
It would thus form one more link in the long series of efforts to represent, 
Or express, true spatial quality. 

The fact remains that serious critics are concerned with Relativity in the 
arts. Obviously such ventures must be approached with caution, for Einstein 
has warned of the hazards of attempting to make practical application of his 
revolutionary thesis. And yet, in view of new innovations in the visual arts 
one cannot escape the temptation to ponder the apparent analogies that 
exist. Discussions such as occur in Giedion’s ‘Space, Time and Architecture” 
are not to be dismissed without consideration in spite of what may seem to be 
rather far-fetched assumptions, 

If the painter is seriously to attempt to express the world in four 
dimensions, he must be prepared to enter a realm which is quite different, 
but perhaps not less real than the one he ordinarily sees and he will find himself 
in an environment in which his senses will seem inadequate. It will be a world 
where things are not taken at their face value, and where objects do not have 
to square with the North Star. In such a setup the sky may not arch over us 
but fall down and penetrate the earth; the ground may rise or break into 
fragments; objects will give up some of their autonomy; and there will be no 
top or bottom to anything. It will be quite unlike the spatial order which 
governs our daily life-—This frame-work with its right and left orientation, 
one thing resting on another or suspended from above, 

The extreme painter who would enter this other and strange world 
will have to forego his receding landscape with its foreground, his house in 
perspective, and his mountain in the distance. He will not have to explain 
that his model sits in a chair and that the chair is supported by the floor. The 
earth will not be seen as existing for man’s convenience. He will see the world 
in a state of flux shorn of the commonplace associations of everyday life. He 
will manipulate his materials in a manner such as to express the very essence 
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of spatial quality, felt rather than seen, and apprehended by some sort of 
sixth sense. This would indeed be exemplifying the principle enunciated by 
St. Thomas Aquinas, who said that the artist imitates nature in her manner of 
operation. 

The painter may never be able to enter this other world, the world of 
Relativity, but sometimes he seems to be knocking at its gates. 


GREEK AND HINDU GODS 


Clay Lancaster 


, a GODS have come into being for two fundamental purposes: first, 
as an attempt at answering the question concerning the origin of man and of 
the world in which he lives; and second, as agents to whom man can 
appeal when he comes up against situations with which he cannot cope. In 
other words, the gods serve to satisfy man’s curiosity and his anxiety. The 
first function is embodied in mythology—a primitive, often poetic, narration 
that uses supernatural stories to answer questions of primal cause, in place 
of abstract speculation. The second function is more immediate, more 
personal, more tangible; it often takes the form of an image of deity that 
may be seen, touched, directly worshipped—the great character from the 
myth come down into the presence of the adoring votary! Herein are two 
good reasons why the gods should assume anthropomorphic shapes: they 
are at once actors and beneficent guardians, or in place of the latter they are 
stern rulers or judges demanding obedience and accounting. In either event 
they behave, and therefore should look, like men. 

Artists throughout the ages have exalted in fashioning whatever gods 
they esteem in the traditional roles or escapades related in mythology. Associ- 
ated with the gods through depicting them in their work, the artists are lifted 
to new heights of superiority. More of a devotional attitude is expressed in 
the making of the icon of divine presence—the portrait of the god, complete 
with necessary attributes—out of histrionic context. In the latter instance the 
god is stationary, or nearly so; he stands ready to serve, command or con- 
demn, or simply to receive his tribute. He has stepped before the curtain of 
the mythological tableau, facing his audience, ready to acknowledge praise, 
or condescending to listen to his underlings. 

The two aspects of the gods and goddesses are everywhere apparent in 
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Greek and Hindu art. In both Greece and India we can trace the development 
back further in sculpture than in the two-dimensional arts; and for this 
reason we shall limit our observations to plastic representations of the gods, 
The earliest three-dimensional representations are crude affairs modeled in 
clay and allowed to harden, or given a light firing. Ivory, wood, steatite 
and stone, bronze and other metals were added to the list, the harder materials 
requiring carving at first reserved for incised or low-relief designs. We note 
that a veneration for primitive materials persisted through the centuries. The 
little ivory-and-gold Aegean serpent goddesses of the mid second millennium 
B.C. may be considered an ancestress of Phidias’ colossal chryselephantine 
Athena placed inside the Parthenon on the Acropolis over a thousand years 
later. And the river-mud figures of Kali that are fashioned for temporary 
worship in India today, and then ceremonially returned into the River, are 
another example. Only a wide difference in technique separates the earliest 
from the later deities in the respective regions, there being comparatively little 
change in intent. The early god images, newly born from the hands of man, 
had not yet set out on their mythological quests. They awaited activity, and 
motion, to be given them by later sculptors. 

Greek sculpture already had come a long way by the time of the 
Archaic Period (ca. 600-490 B.C.). From the stylized, geometrical mode 
of representation during the Neolithic period, the human figure had reached 
the oriental phase, resembling in the stiff torso and left leg thrust forward 
the conventional pose of Egyptian sculpture. As one sees in the over-lifesize 
early kouros in the Metropolitan Museum even the conventionalized details, 
such as the hair, and the non-individualized face—though with distinctly 
different ethnic features—seem inspired by art to the south and east of the 
Mediterranean Sea. Yet the Greek desire to bring the stone to life is soon 
apparent, and hero or god affects an expression around the mouth that we 
dub the “archaic smile.” 

The Greeks were unspoiled, perhaps unimaginative, concerning the 
forms of their gods. Unlike most ancient peoples they had no preconceived 
ideas whereby a deity differed from a human being. Man was the measure 
of all things to the Greek; and even his gods could not overstep this persistent 
ideal. We observe, therefore, that the evolution of the image was a continual 


striving toward an exact reproduction of the human form, The life infused 
in early work by means of the forced smile and large, protruding eyes 
gradually gives way to more subtle means. The musculature of the body is 
progressively more closely observed and faithfully followed; the sculptured 
anatomy acquires better physiological unity and more graceful proportions. 
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The Greeks adored the whole man; and by the time of the Golden Age, or 
the Fifth Century, the head was of no more importance than any other part 
of the body of similar magnitude. The face, no longer concentrated upon for 
imparting life to the figure, became relaxed to the point of looking rather 
blank, as can be observed in the pediment sculpture from the Parthenon now 
in the British Museum. Movement in these well proportioned, carefully 
modeled gods and goddesses is important, and the loose drapery presses 
against their sinuous bodies as they advance, the ends of the cloth billowing 
behind. In contemporary single nudes the sloping hip, striding pose is 
preferred by such a master as the sculptor Polykleitos. 

During the Fourth and Third Centuries these tendencies were carried 
further. The metamorphosis from cold marble to warm flesh was completed 
through extreme refinement in the modeling and a thorough understanding 
of the natural pose. The figures of the gods became taller and lither. 
Praxiteles’ seven-foot Hermes with the infant Dionysus in the Olympia 
Museum, produced about 350 B.C., furnishes us with an example of the 
traits mentioned (Fig. 1). The S-curve posture needs only to become a helix 
projected in space, and the final stage will have been reached. This occurs over 
a century later, as shown in the Nike of Samothrace (ca. 190 B.C.) in the 
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Louvre, wherein the axis of the form spirals upward from a horizontal 
diagonal at the feet sloping backward to the right at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, coming to a completely frontal position at the shoulders. Realization 
of space in design was succeeded by a consciousness of environment hitherto 
ignored. Eutychides, a pupil of Lysippus, working early in the Third Century, 
portrayed surroundings symbolically. In his personification of the Tyche, or 
Fortune, of the City of Antioch, in the Vatican, the female figure represent. 
ing Seleucus Nicator’s new capital in Syria poses on Mount Silpius as 
though seated on a throne, her right foot on the shoulder of the River God 
Orontes shown swimming at the base of the group. The bulging muscles, 
agonizing gestures and exaggerated expressions of later centuries (such as 
in the reliefs of the Pergamon Altar) can only be regarded as a decadence. 
To force such distortions into stone is to strain the material beyond its natural 
properties, the production method becoming a technical stunt rather than an 
artistic performance. 

We often overlook the fact that Greek sculpture—and Greek architecture 
as well—was brightly painted, time having spared us most of this garishness. 
Yet sufficient evidence from each period is preserved to assure us that such was 
the case. The painter of Praxiteles’ sculptures was Nikias of Athens, who no 
doubt polychromed the hair, eyes, lips and perhaps cheeks of the heroic Hermes, 
and filled in minute details on the textile draped over the tree trunk which 
supports the infant Dionysus. The remaining flesh parts were waxed to 
further the illusion of the human epidermis. 

Plastic Indian deities had their inception during the third millennium 
B.C. Numerous mother-goddesses hastily modeled in clay, found in the 
Indus Valley, remind us of similar contemporary pieces from the Middle East. 
The triangular girdle about the pelvic region betrays her identity in both 
areas, and jewelry and headgear accentuate her near nudity. A fragmentary 
steatite bust of a bearded deity or priest, found at Mohenjo-daro, now in 
the Archeological Museum, with a shawl having an all-over pattern of 
sacred trefoils draped over the left shoulder, displays in its frontality and 
stiffness a parallel to primitive Greek figures, yet here there is a certain 
aloofness that transcends mere externalities and gives promise of what is to 
come. A small square steatite seal from the same site (now in the Central 
Asian Antiquities Museum, New Delhi) depicts in relief a divinity wearing 
great curved horns and a mask, and sitting cross-legged on a bench, sut- 
rounded by an elephant, tiger, rhinoceros, buffalo and goat, having the same 
withdrawn attitude as that of the aforementioned bearded individual. 

A tremendous time lapse intervenes between the Indus Valley culture and 
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the next examples of sculptured divinities that have come down to us in 
India, dating from the introduction of stone carving on a large scale come 
from Iran. The upright cylindrical forms bespeak a background of an 
indigenous woodcarving tradition, combining the boldness of the latter with 
the meticulous attention to minutiae that was characteristic of the Persepolitan 
style. The production of gods during this period is limited to minor divinities 
due to the hegemony of Buddhism, made the official state religion by the 
Emperor ASoka (273-236 B.C.). The subjects include the guardian “kings” 
of the four quarters, the gods featured in the Buddha nativity legend, and 
especially the yaksas or earth beings, an example of these last being the 
headless statue from Patna in the Calcutta Indian Museum, During the first 
few centuries of the Christian Era, Buddhist art in the northwest of India 
(Gandhara) is based upon Classical models through the Greek colonies that 
had been implanted in this region at the time of the conquest of Alexander 
several hundred years earlier. The influence from the Mediterranean is 
detected in Eastern art from this moment onward in varying degrees. 

The Hindu pantheon comes into its own in Indian art beginning in the 
Gupta Period, or the Fourth and Fifth Centuries of our era, the traditions of 
which were revived by Harsavardhana in the Seventh, and persisted, with 
recurring interruptions, throughout the medieval period. Numerous ruling 
houses succeeded one another in the south of India, without too much effect 
upon the artistic tradition, other than in the matter of amount of patronage. 
Finally, in contrast to the Greeks who had been conquered by the Romans 
accepting their religious and cultural achievements, from the tenth century on 
the Indians were exposed to monotheistic fanatics come from the Near East 
who devastated every work of art remotely resembling an image. The result 
is that we must judge the glories of pre-twelfth century Hindu sculpture 
from small works that somchow escaped the Moslem invaders, or else look at 
later pieces, mostly to be found in the south as independent castings, or 
carved on temples in the northeast. 

Perhaps attention should be called to the fact that the gods and goddesses 
of classical India were, in general (at least superficially), counterparts of 
the deities of classical Greece. Zeus and Indra have common affinities, 
Poseidon and Varuna, Phoebus and Surya, Aphrodite and Sri, Eros and Kama, 
and so forth. Until Greek art became Hellenistic, which means when its center 
of production shifted to the Near East, it knew no symbolism; it had been 
preoccupied merely with surface appearance. Hindu religious figures, on the 
other hand, are greatly dependent upon symbolism. 

Theoretically, at least, there is no evolution in Hindu image-making. The 
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artist envisages the finished piece when he begins; he proceeds according to 
strict rules having to do with forms, proportions, symbols and attributes, He 
resorts to no human models; and if his finished product is somewhat 
anthropomorphic, it is less so than the Greek. The parts of the figure are 
not so much anatomically related as serving a conceptual relationship, 
combining into an aesthetic unity. Let us consider a thirteenth-century 
Nataraj or Nate$vara (The Dancing Lord—Siva) in the Museum van 
Aziatische Kunst, Amsterdam (Fig. 2). The god is four-armed and dances 
within a ring of flames, his right foot firmly planted on a small figure 
representing the Demon of Delusion, his left lifted high, one left arm held 
stiffly in front, the hand limp from the wrist, the right arm crooked at the 
elbow with hand uplifted—the gestures of deliverance and fearlessness, 
From his headdress flow to right and left the waters of the sacred River 
Ganges, personified in the tiny mermaid-like goddess on the left. A flame 
and drum in the outstretched arms symbolize destruction and re-creation. The 
flaming circle is the glory of the deity radiating in splendor from his pervad- 
ing being. 

In comparing the Nataraj to the Hermes of Praxiteles we must keep in 
mind that Indian sculpture is the successor, chronologically, of Classical art; 
and the latter can always draw on the experience of its predecessor, benefiting 
by its successes and failures. Also, we should remember that Indian male 
anatomy is quite different from that of the Greek, being more smooth and 
slender, completely lacking the bulging muscles and comparatively thick torso 
of western man. 

Although from the early Fifth to the middle of the Fourth Century B.C. 
the development in Greek sculpture seems to have been from human to divine 
forms, the distinction seems to lose all meaning when the culminating mani- 
festation is compared with the Indian deity. The Greek is readily seen to be 
still a man, only idealized. The Greek god is an individual, belonging to the 
pantheon family. The Hindu god also belongs to a pantheon, but each god 
contains the various aspects of every other god, or of the One God, each 
being the All-in-One or the One-in-All. The Greek example (Fig. 1) is 
shown as a messenger, a servant, pausing in his mission of transporting the 
infant Dionysus. He is oblivious to his surroundings, staring dreamily past the 
child god which he holds. The Indian figure is a celestial dancer, performing 
to etherial music. The Nataraj is undisputed master of his surroundings; he 
exists not im a setting, but the setting is of him, created by him, emanating 
from him. As the Greek sculptor has transformed translucent marble into 
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warm flesh, the Indian sculptor has created his god out of the properties of 
the gleaming molten metal, retaining in the finished piece the character of 
his material. Thus the one work reflects the model, and the other the material. 

The Greek and Hindu image were both treated as though the carved or 
cast form itself were the deity. The Greek figure was washed with perfumed 
water and rubbed with sweet-smelling oils. The important Indian images were 
bathed with water from the sacred Ganges and then anointed with sandal paste. 
Athena was presented with the pep/os for garment as the climax of the 
Panathenaic Procession. The Indian god was given offerings of flowers, lights 
and incense. Although the similarity of attitude of the Greeks and Hindus 
toward their respective gods is apparent, there is some distinction, The Greeks 
cared for the images and offered them gifts such as they, themselves, would 
like; their every thought concerning the gods was dominated and limited by 
their own race. The Hindus, on the other hand, regarded the matter as 
symbolic, It matters little what finite beings may care for, Ordinary water may 
be scented to charm human nostrils, but it is rancid liquescence compared to 
the spiritual sweetness of the Ganges waters that has flowed to earth through 
the tresses of Lord Siva. How can a bolt of material cover one who is all- 
pervading, whose mantle is the star-strewn cloak of heaven? More satisfying 
to the gods are the little lights that send out their beams in all directions, or 
the permeating aroma of incense or flowers, which is, like the deity, without 
limits, subtle and beyond understanding. The gifts to the gods, to the 
Hindus, are to be judged appropriate on mystic grounds. 

The worship of one or another of the tutelary divinities in Greece was a 
civic duty. An Athenian worshipped Athena, for whom his city was the name- 
sake; at Olympia one’s respects were paid to Zeus, at Samos to Hera, at 
Delphi to Apollo, at Eleusis to Demeter, and at Ephesus in Asia Minor to 
Artemis or Cybele. The gods were rivals; and their affections were not to be 
tampered with. Often they had engaged in the most devastating belligerence 
among themselves, like in the contest between Athena and Poseidon over the 
soil of Attica. It would be unthinkable for the Hindu divinities to become 
involved one against another—being all of the same divinity. And for this 
selfsame reason it matters not which manifestation of the gods was worshipped, 
each accepting the devotions as unto himself. Jealousy among them was 
entirely out of the question. The Hindu gods (devas) combat the demons 
(asuras) in Indian mythology; but one notes that their natures are of entirely 
different character. Among the Hindus there is a moral responsibility towards 
the gods such as did not exist in Greece. The status quo of the universe 
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depends upon their adoration. The Greek offered praise for more immediate 
and personal gains, such as for benefits in the home or victory of the 
political unit. 

As we can see there was a lack of universal quality to the gods of the 
Hellenes, and because of which they were doomed to extinction. Rejuvenated 
through amalgamation with deities from Asia Minor, Egypt and Persia they 
survived the Roman period until a fourth-century emperor combined attributes 
of Apollo, Mithra and Zorathushtra with those of a teacher from the Levant, 
thus creating the pattern of medieval religion. Those who continued to 
render homage to the old gods were called pagans—pagani, ‘country bump- 
kins.’ The new religion was a mystery religion; it was for everybody. 

The Hindu gods have suffered no decline in quantity of adoration. They 
exist in their age-old form, and have been adopted with variations in 
Mahayana Buddhism. Brahma and Sri are familiar figures in Japanese 
Buddhist shrines. Their versatility is manifold. One looks not merely upon 
their outward forms; one must gaze within. The depths are infinite. Genera- 
tion after generation devotes a lifetime to their contemplation and comes not 
to the end of it. The process is self-perpetuating. 


GERMAN LIBRARIES IN ITALY 
RETURNED TO THE FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


Ardelia R. Hall 


Mas CLARE BOOTHE LUCE on behalf of the United States Govern- 
ment, and the Ambassadors of the British and French Governments, the 
Italian Premier, and the Ambassador of the German Federal Republic, on 
April 30, 1953, signed an Agreement in Rome transferring four German 
Institutes in Italy and their libraries, collections, and property to the Federal 
Republic of Germany for restoration to former legal ownership and adminis- 
tration. 

The cultural accord signed in Rome on February 27, 1953, by Dr. 
Adenauer, Chancellor of Germany, and Signor De Gasperi, the Italian 
Premier, was in keeping with the prior decision of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and France. The signing of the Five Power Agreement 
marks the conclusion of the negotiations. 
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The libraries since their return to Italy have been under the joint control 
of the United States, Great Britain and France. They were stored during the 
war in the salt mines of Austria and in a monastery in Germany. They were 
returned in 1946 from the American Occupied Zones by General E. E. Hume 
and General Lucius D. Clay and placed under the control of the Allied 
Commission for Italy. 

The restitution of the Institutes to the German learned societies which 
owned them is in conformity with established Allied policies of respect for 
German cultural institutions, observed throughout the American, British, and 
French Zones of Germany. The reopening of museums, libraries and univer- 
sities were among the earliest acts of the Allied Control Council in Berlin. 
The American policy specifically stated that its objectives were to protect 
and preserve German-owned cultural materials and works of art, and the 
contents of museums, libraries, and archives and to complete the transfer of 
administration to the responsible German agencies.* 

The four German institutes include the German Archaeological Institute 
of Rome,’ the German Historical Institute,* the Hertziana Library,5 and the 
German Institute of the History of Art of Florence.* They were established in 
1829, 1881, 1911, and 1897 respectively, for the advancement of research in 





*The German Archaeological Institute (Deutsches Archaologische Institut) ; 
the German Historical Institute (Deutsches Historisches Institut); the Max Planck 
Society (Max Planck Gesellschaft, formerly the Kaiser Wilhelm Gesellschaft fiir 
Kunstwissenschaft); the Society for the Maintenance of the Institute for Art History 
in Florence (Der Verein zur Erhaltung des Kunsthistorisches Institutes in Florenz). 

* Office of Military Government for German (U. S.), Military Government 
Regulations, Title 18: Monuments, Fine Arts and Archives (Change No. 1, 12 Febru- 
ary 1947, Berlin), 18-111 and 18-113; Germany 1947-1949. The Story in Documents 
(Department of State Publication 3556. U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1950), page 619. 

* Bullettino degli Annali dell’ Instituto di corrispondenza archeologica per l’anno 
1829 (Salvineci, Rome, 1829), pages iii-viii “Manifesto di associazione,” pages 66-70; 
Annali dell’ Instituto di corrispondenza archeologica, vol. 1 (1829); Gerhart Roden- 
waldt, Archdologisches Institut des Deutchen Reiches 1829-1929 (Walter de Gruyter, 
Berlin 1929). 

*Walter Friedensburg, Das Kéniglich Preussische Historische Institut in Rom 
in der dreizehn ersten jahren seines bestehens 1888-1901 (Verlag der Kénigl. Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, Berlin, 1903). 

*Jean Paul Richter, La Collectione Hertz e gli affreschi di Giulio Romano nei 
Palazzo Zuccari. Con una prefazione di Robert Mond (Rémische Forschungen der 
Bibliotheca Hertziana V, 1928. Privately printed); Werner Korte, Der Palazzo Zuc- 
cart in Rom. Sein Freskenschmuck und seine Geschichte (Verlag Heinrich Keller, 
Leipsig, 1935), contains a bibliography on the Bibliotheca Hertziana, pages 88, 89. 

*Kunsthistorisches Institut in Florenz 1897-1925 (pamphlet published on the 


80th birthday of Wilhelm Bode): Jabresberichte, Verein zur Erhaltung des Kunst- 
historischen Institut in Florenz. 
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Italy in the fields of classical archaeology, Italian painting, and Papal history. 
They were permanently located in Rome and Florence, cities which are, in 
fact, vast repositories of the cultural heritage of Western Europe. They were 
ably administered for over a half century in the service of generations of 
scholars, As such they come under the great protective articles of international 
law, in the Hague Conventions of 1899 and 1907,’ which proclaims the 
inviolability of all institutions dedicated to religion, charity, education, and 
the arts and sciences. The American position that ‘‘The libraries are regarded 
by this Government as cultural property to be excluded from German external 
assets and to be returned to their rightful owners,’’® was published in 1951, 

The magnificent libraries of these institutes, among the finest, specialized 
libraries in the world, are their chief, scholarly asset. They are valued in the 
millions of dollars. They have been increased over the years by many private 
donors. The international group of scholars and patrons which founded the 
Archaeological Institute in 1829 generously supported it. Among the founders 
was the distinguished French archaeologist, Quatremére de Quincy, and the 
Institute exemplifies his famous analogy of “the universal republic of arts 
and sciences’, as a spiritual republic in which peoples of all countries are 
members and share its lofty concerns.® The Institute grew with the acquisition 
of the von Bunsen collection in 1838, the Parthey Library, the library of 
Baron Platner in 1878 and in recent years was deeded the estate of one of 
its directors. The Historical Institute began its library with a collection from 
the Royal Library of Berlin. The Florence Institute was developed by the 
members of an international society of friends of the Institute. 

The Hertziana Library is a unique memorial to international good will. 
It was created by Miss Henrietta Hertz and her English friends, Dr. and 
Mrs. Ludwig Mond, with her library and that of Mrs. Mond as a nucleus. 
Dr. Mond was a distinguished scientist and philanthropist. The Mond family 





"Convention (Il) with respect to the laws and customs of war on land, signed 
at the Hague, July 29, 1899, Annex to the Convention, article 56 (U. S. Treaty 
Series No. 403); Convention (IV) respecting the laws and customs of war on land, 
signed at the Hague, October 18, 1907, Annex to the Convention, article 56 (U. S. 
Treaty Series No. 539). 

* Department of State press release No. 678, July 27, 1951; reprinted in De- 
partment of State Bulletin, vol. XXV, no. 635 (August 27, 1951), page 345; Informa- 
tion Bulletin, Monthly Magazine of the Office of U. S. High Commissioner for Get- 
many, September 1951, pages 40, 41; CoLLEGE ART JOURNAL, vol. XI, no. 1 (Fall 
1951), pages 33-35; Kumstchronik (Munich), IV, 9 (September 1951), pages 231-233. 

*Charles de Visscher, “International Protection of Works of Art and Historic 
Monuments,” Documents and State Papers, vol. 1, no. 15 (June 1949) page 824; 
reprinted as Department of State Publication 3590 (U. S$. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C.). 
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and Miss Hertz are famous for their patronage of the arts and they will always 
be remembered for their far-sighted beneficence in the foundation of the 
Bibliotheca Hertziana, for their enrichment of the museums of London and 
Rome, and for their generosity to the academies of England’® and Germany. 
Miss Hertz acquired a 16th century palace on the Piazza Trinita de’ Monti 
from Dr. Mond and bequeathed it to the Kaiser Wilhelm Gesellschaft (now 
the Max Planck Gesellschaft). In her unpublished will, Miss Hertz has 
clearly and beautifully expressed her intent and love of Italy: that “The 
Palazzo Zuccari and its annexes, true to their tradition, may for all time 
serve the cultivation of art and science. With this in mind there has been 
established in the lower rooms, painted by Frederico Zuccaro (1542-1609) 
himself, a library of the history of art which is to be located there permanently 
under the name of the Bibliotheca Hertziana . . .”’ so as “to establish in Rome 
a permanent seat of art rich in accomplishments.” With the same objective, 
Miss Hertz also bequeathed her collection of paintings to the Italian State, 
“as a token of my affection for the country that I hold in such esteem as 
the seat of art in the past and, I hope, also in the years to come.” 

It is to honor the generous spirit of such benefactors who have dedicated 
their gifts to the public good that the four nations, Italy, France, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States have restored the institutes and all 
their resources to the German learned societies in order that they may 
maintain the trust, which they have received from past generations, unaltered 
and undiminished. 


THE ART STUDENT, INSTRUCTION, 
AND THE ACADEMIES 


Donald B. Goodall 


\4 HAT is the end product of our art school teaching? An excellent 
answer was afforded in the annual exhibitions of American art school painting 
shown each summer through 1951 at the Addison Gallery of American Art 
in Andover, Mass. At present, what our students are doing can be seen in 
capsule form, in the many year’s end exhibitions in professional academies 
and universities around the country. My own recent experience with such 
shows leaves me with mixed emotions. 





” Proceedings of the British Academy, 1913-1914, pages 10, 11. 
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First, one finds considerable technical facility. There is a wider range 
of mediums used now than ten years ago, and nearly as many as there were 
in use twenty-five years ago, a period of active materials investigation, 
Secondly, there is likely to be seen in a single work of these protoartists a 
confusion of several styles or visual attitudes. These in some instances reflect 
a surprising knowledge of compositional theory, but seldom a capacity for 
more than partial pictorial organization. Only infrequently is one idea carried 
through to completion. Third, the subject matter reflects many of the insecur- 
ities of our time. On the one hand there is a safe tendency toward rigid 
acceptance of the still life, nude, and classical panoply of arranged forms, 
On the other hand there are the confessions; but though these are intended 
to reveal feelings about God, war, frustrations, and economic instability, the 
confessions are couched in a frame work of precisionism, expressionism, or 
abstraction, currently a la mode in ‘‘survey’’ exhibitions of American painting. 
I have felt a suggestion of great prudence and forethought in the carefully 
correct abstractions of fourth and fifth year students; and so frequently the 
self-revelations had only the strength of table conversation. 

In brief, we have, as we suspect, a modern academy. As for the academy, 
we denounce her publicly, but each of us enjoys clandestine experiences in 
her company. 

We give ‘‘certain rules” to our students. These rules are presumably 
formed on judgments made by ourselves. They derive from our experience 
and principles supplied by artists and teachers before us. (The codification of 
cubist principles and their instruction by Andre I’Hote, or the later post- 
Mondrian and Neo-Klee followers, for example). These rules, we feel, assure 
standards. They aid in levels of production. We hope to guarantee our 
school respectable status and to derive imposing exhibition material from 
our classes. 

I use the phrase “levels of production” precisely with the intent to suggest 
uniformity of both content and quality. These are quantities available for 
objective measurement. They presume each student has need to approach 
immutable and absolute truths which lie outside himself. So we ask Bronislaw 
Smundjeski, Manuel Garcia and Timothy Jones to benefit each in his own 
way from the doctrines which we ladle out. 

Yet we are all suspicious of dogmatic thought, and especially so when 
we meet dogmas which are unsympathetic to our own. However, each of us 
who instructs maintains a private corner which is labeled “reserved for 
obeisance.”’ Here our own most profound experiences occur. 

But what about the student ? He may feel differently. As a person who is 
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becoming himself, the student has serious demands to make. He is planning a 
reserved section of his own, and probably he has been building it for some 
time. In discovering his potentialities, a person must bring order out of 
his own conflicting requirements and those which he faces around him, He 
alone can deepen and extend those demands. In so evolving, our students 
make contact with both the present and the past. Through contact with 
great watersheds of creative thought and imagination, one’s own private 
corner increases in dimension and significance, and roots are put down to 
sources of enrichment. There are, therefore, in our teaching programs, two 
entities with which to be concerned: (a) the teacher's standards and immed- 
iate preoccupations, and (b) the student's own requirements and capacity for 
growth, Let me explain here: Standards in the graphic and plastic arts mean 
standards of visual statement and ability for visual understanding. 

Absorbing things visually on the one hand, and having a conceptual 
knowledge of aesthetic principles, on the other, can be quite different things. 
We habitually acquire most knowledge in our schools through the exchange 
of words and other abstract symbols. Our visual growth is, unfortunately, a 
separate thing. We see the parts of a picture as parts of one symbol. The 
way those sections fit together tells things of which words are only trans- 
lations. Our rate of growth in these two areas, knowledge and vision, probably 
differs. With most of us visual understanding proceeds only as long as we ac- 
tively engage in developing the vocabuli.ries of sight. Many of us are capable of 
absorbing through our eyes only comparatively simple formal constructions. 
When our capacity to understand visually fails, we seek to fill-in with 
literature or theory, or to define the cultural meanings of visual symbols. These 
are important means, but separate from the language which the artist has used. 

Given the inevitable condition that the teacher is comparatively more 
mature and that his own interests may represent a sophisticated stage of 
development, given also the need of the student to progress normally in his 
capacity to make tangible what he can understand, what then should our 
teaching objectives be? First, one must recognize that few of the thousands 
now in American art schools will become professional artists, subsidizing 
themselves by their work. Let’s face up to this. The especially capable should 
be given the most sensitive attention, but the majority can benefit through 
being helped to achieve the normal extent of their own image-making 
capacities, Please do not misunderstand me; many of their works will un- 
doubtedly be fine objects. These persons we can assist as few other teachers 
can toward a solution of a compact and honest personal statement. When we 
fail, the result is a welter of conflicting ideas, images and techniques, which 
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increase rather than simplify the student's problem. That problem includes 
achieving a secure emotional and intellectual balance. Our progress as instruc. 
tors can be somewhat assured: first, by determining the stage of perceptive 
seeing and concept-understanding which each student has reached; second, 
by providing each with the techniques of craft which are of service at the 
moment of need; third, each student can be induced to force back his own 
limitations, but in so doing be encouraged to recognize the precious and cute, 
the pretentious in what he sees around him, and avoid imitating the more 
advanced work of his master. In short, he can learn to make an honest 
statement of what he is. 

When our students stand on the secure footing of both coordinated visual 
understanding and theoretical knowledge, freedom of expression can be more 
than a platitude. 


AUTONOMY AND COLLEGE 
ART SCHOOLS 


W orth D. Griffin 


x ITHIN the memory of many art teachers, prejudice against the teach- 
ing of the practice of art in universities and colleges was strong and often 
unyielding. Courses in the practice of art were usually considered by instruc- 
tors in the arts and sciences to be, in various ways, beyond the bounds of 
academic respectability. Art courses were presumed to develop physical skills, 
and for this reason, they were not consistent with the objectives of liberal-arts 
programs designed to educate students. However, during the last thirty years 
there has been a gradual modification of this intolerant attitude, but vestiges 
of it still linger on. 

The position of many administrators and non-professional college 
teachers is expressed in an article by Peter Kahn, “Utilitarian Fallacy in Art 
Training,” CoLLEGE ART JOURNAL, summer 1952. Mr. Kahn says in part, 
pp. 261-262, ‘*. . . then we are forced to conclude that the teaching of certain 
techniques dealing with the market application of art, while useful, is not 
an essential part of art training at the college level.” In the next paragraph, 
p- 262, Mr. Kahn qualifies this statement: “A further consideration here is 
our attitude toward the function of universities. There again we might 
conceive of them as trade schools on a somewhat glorified level—or as 
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institutions that teach us the knowledge and values that make life worth 
living by giving it content and meaning. That the university teaches the 
complex techniques and knowledge of special fields as well is not only 
necessary but all to the good. A university that cannot provide the student 
with both the broad understanding of his society's traditions and values, as 
well as with the knowledge in his chosen field of interest does not fulfill its 
function to student or society.” 

Mr. Kahn leaves the impression that the first statement expresses the 
way he really feels about the matter. It is a vehemant, dogmatic, and con- 
clusive assertion. He does not mention the names of ‘‘certain techniques,” 
which he thinks must not dishonor the inviolable ‘‘college level.” Whatever 
they are they must go, as they have the strong odor of the market place. In 
attempting to be all things to all people, he realistically and opportunely 
opens the door at once for their return, however, when he says: “A university 
that cannot provide the student with both the broad understanding of his 
society's traditions and values as well as with the knowledge in his chosen 
field of interest does not fulfill its function to student or society.” If this last 
statement has any validity, where is the utilitarian fallacy in art training? 
School adminstrators are often less generous, although more consistent than 
Mr. Kahn. When they throw things out of a program they may leave them out 
a long time. 

Mr. Kahn further states, pp. 262, 263, “Here is the central question: 
Shall university art departments teach art as a means only to produce industrial 
designers, advertising men, etc., etc..—or is the main function of the college 
art department to make the students aware of the possibilities of quality in 
their life, both through the understanding of the formal principles and the 
unfolding of free creative activity. Where but in the university can this task 
be fulfilled more effectively, within the framework of a general education.” 
This, of course, is not the central question, as no art department teaches art 
“only” to produce “industrial designers, advertising men, etc., etc.” The 
valuable work which Mr. Kahn mentions usually is taught as part of the basic 
work in art. The question is when, in the four year period, and to what extent 
is the art department prepared to take the student beyond the generalities of 
introductory courses. The contention is really between the old ideal of 
education for its own sake and the present day need of education for some- 
thing. In other fields of work which have a dominantly professional, or 
vocational character the strife has been settled by removing them from the 


jurisdiction of the liberal-arts professors, and establishing them as schools 
with limited autonomy. 
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Mr. Kahn assures us, p. 262, “. . . that I have not the slightest intention 
of denying the possibility or need for applied art training in the college.” 
He is interested in keeping the “emphasis where it belongs.” At best this 
seems to be a negative attitude toward a problem that sometime must be 
settled with the best interests of students in mind and with less attention to 
traditional liberal-arts idealism. 

Art is still in the process of being absorbed by universities and colleges 
with resulting confusion as to what its ultimate position should be. In some 
institutions it has won a fairly stable place, and is so organized that a con- 
tribution is made to the education of all students. In other schools it is still 
seeping into the curricula through unguarded crannies in the academic bulk- 
head. It is found in various places where it is thought to be moderately useful 
in the teaching of more important subject matter. It is used as supporting 
course work in architecture, home economics, and advertising, or it may be 
found tucked away in an obscure coroner as a cultural adjunct to a liberal- 
arts program. In still other schools, it was first included in the teacher educa- 
tion curriculum because of the growing need for the subject in teacher train- 
ing. Professors of education learned what artists always have known—that 
underprivileged, handicapped, and retarded children sometimes do well in 
art, and that work in art promotes inner peace, self-confidence, and social 
adjustment in them, as well as greater general competence in all students. 

Although there is no uniform policy practiced by a majority of educational 
institutions regarding the position art should occupy, in some progressive 
schools, through extensive reorganization, art has been given a logical place 
among other academic-professional units. In this way, the conflict between 
the ideals in liberal-arts education, and those in professional or vocational 
education has been partially avoided. Where this has been done, there has 
been a marked improvement in the attitude of art teachers. They feel that 
they are a part of an organization which is sympathetic to their best interests. 
The unification of the work has further resulted in a more comprehensive 
art program, increased enrollment, improved student cooperation and satis- 
faction, better housing, and more satisfactory teaching paraphernalia. The 
course work instead of becoming narrow has been kept broad and useful to 
both professional and non-professional students. It includes service courses 
for students in various fields—art history, art appreciation, design, drawing, 
and painting as basic work, and teaching in the various crafts, the commercial 
and industrial phases of art. Programs of this kind warm the heart; they may 
indicate a trend, but as yet they are isolated bright spots in an otherwise dull 
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Where art is administered as a part of the work in a college of liberal 
arts, it can not be expected that all aspects of the work will be given the 
consideration they would naturally get in a more inclusive program. Those 
phases of art (art history, art appreciation, aesthetics), which are often 
thought to make the greatest contribution to general education will invari- 
ably be given greatest emphasis. The practice courses (without which no one 
ever understands art) will suffer through being understaffed, poorly staffed 
by inexperienced teachers, inadequately housed and equipped, or otherwise 
neglected. What art teachers may consider the most valuable and educationally 
useful parts of the work may be deemphasized, although they may be included 
to complete a limited major in the subject. 

In addition to having great value from an academic point of view, art 
is a broad field with numerous subdivisions which are sometimes labeled 
“applications” for want of a better name, It is much the same in this respect 
as architecture, law, medicine, and engineering. Thousands of art students 
enter college every year with the idea of eventually engaging in one of art's 
many applications. If the school fulfills its obligation to these students, it 
will make more than a feeble effort toward providing training of this kind, 
or it honestly will encourage the students to go elsewhere for the work. In 
institutions where art is administered both as an academic and professional 
school, student demands get more realistic consideration, and much greater 
independence can be utilized in planning course work to meet these demands. 

In schools where work in art was first planned as a part of teacher educa- 
tion, art has fared better from a physical point of view than it has when 
organized as a part of liberal arts. This seems to be true for several reasons. 
Administrators and teachers in schools of education are essentially profes- 
sional people. They are responsible, not only for the education of students, 
but also for their training to do a particular job reasonably well. While the 
general education of young teachers may be left to other departments, the 
school of education accepts full responsibility for training in the profession 
of teaching. This responsibility dictates that students be given every oppor- 
tunity, under the most favorable circumstances, to experience situations which 
they later will meet in the practice of the profession. Although the prospec- 
tive art teacher may be well equipped with the best of space, lighting, tools, 
and supplies, an administrative arrangement of this kind is undesirable. 
Achievement standards in art for both teachers and students will be low, be- 
cause development must cease, for practical reasons, when it reaches the 
point of diminishing returns for teacher education. 

Organized either as a part of liberal arts or of education, the work is usually 
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inadequate for the student who expects to engage in art as a profession. Out 
of approximately 128 semester credit hours only about one-fourth may be 
devoted to the study of art. To assume that this is sufficient training for the 
successful practice of art in any of its applications is to ignore all the facts 
of the usual employer-employee relationship. The employer cannot afford to 
pay for the training of his help, either in time or money. He must employ 
experienced people, or people whose training and ability assure success within 
a very short period. Thirty-five semester credit hours cannot possibly repre- 
sent more than a scanty basic training, for the reason that the student's 
growth is slow, and cannot be speeded up by educational injections of any 
known kind. The student's ability unfolds gradually as he accumulates ex. 
perience in seeing, reasoning, evaluating, interpreting, and doing. 

As a further answer to those who argue that the university should not 
assume the responsibility for preparing art students for professional, or voca- 
tional types of work, it may be pointed out that the university has long as- 
sumed this obligation in most other fields. It is done in agriculture, engineer- 
ing, architecture, home economics, and business, to name only a few. 
Students in these fields do not need to take post graduate courses in private 
schools to complete their training before they can seek employment. The same 
people often argue that the art students would be better off if they attended 
private art schools, as they on!y want to be artists anyway, and resist general 
education. Art students essentially are not different from other students in te- 
sisting college requirements. Most students in specialized fields, who have 
made up their minds as to what they want to do in life, tend to resist the 
common type of packaged education which now prevails in many schools. 

Many complaints are heard that standards of quality (technical and other- 
wise) in various types of art have reached a mediocre, if not a low level, in 
the United States. This has been noted by museum directors, well trained 
mature artists, and many informed persons. It is one of the most often men- 
tioned criticisms of modern art. It must be assumed that ample justification for 
the belief exists, when competent opinion so widely asserts that it is true, and 
it should not be difficult to trace the causes to a source where they must 
originate, for there is only one principal source. 

Many more art students are being educated and trained today in univer- 
sities and colleges than in private art schools. For this reason, a large percent- 
age of the blame may be justly placed on college art teaching where instruction 
is too often intrusted to dilettantes. There are instances, however, where the 
blame cannot be entirely attributed to the weak background of the college art 


teacher. The limitations of the credit system and multiple unrelated requite- 
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ments for degrees must bear some of the responsibility. Occasionally, a really 
good teacher is so handicapped by regulations and time limits that his teach- 
ing is little more than a pretense. Nevertheless, it is reasonable to expect that 
as long as colleges employ improperly trained art teachers, the teachers will 
propagate their kind, 

Widespread dilettanteism stemming from the unsatisfactory training of 
art students can result only in lowering the respect the public has for art. 
Certain educational catchwords and slogans used by writers and teachers also 
are conducive to the lowering of public confidence and respect. Such slogans 
as “Art for Everyone,” “You, too, Can Paint,” “Draw the Easy Way,” “Be an 
Artist in Your Spare Time,’ “Everyone an Artist,” express the present atti- 
tude toward a subject that once demanded long visual and intellectual de- 
velopment, as well as high technical accomplishment. When art principally 
becomes a therapeutic agent, or a pleasant pastime for football coaches, prime 
ministers, bored housewives, and business men, it will command no more 
respect than crocheting, toy repairing, or whittling. 

In some institutions the situation for art has been much improved by 
employing artists to teach who have known records of success both in art and 
public relations. Men of this type, if they have the ability to impart what 
they know to students, make good teachers. They command the respect and 
often the admiration of students for their ability, full grown judgment, and 
familiarity with problems that all artists must face at some time. The artist 
in residence plan of utilizing outstanding artists in college teaching is excel- 
lent, and it has proved to be very helpful in elevating art to a more favorable 
position in many colleges. 

If college administrators do not appreciate the position that art has won 
in commerce, industry, and modern living, the teachers have been derelict 
in their duty to apprise them of the facts. Art, in our colleges, has so long 
been confined to the narrow base of art history, drawing and painting that 
many people believe these subjects constitute the whole of art. Through ap- 
plications in commerce and industry, art touches the lives of more people 
today than at any previous time. In the form of books, magazines, news- 
papers, and thousands of well designed products, art reaches everyone, and 
profoundly influences public taste and selective judgment. At present, there 
may be less good art on living room walls than the painters would like to see, 
but there is an abundance of it silently and functionally at work elsewhere. 
After a long barren period, art again has found stable patronage in the 
commerce and industry of our time. Without the opportunities offered in these 
fields there would be no reasonable justification for the training of art stu- 
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dents on the present scale, and art, as a subject of study in universities, would 
be reduced to a constricted academic usefulness. 

Art history makes it clear that the particular type of art which is 
prominent during a period flourishes because it is the art most needed by 
the people and their industry. Art always, flexibly, has taken whatever form 
was necessary to satisfy the ideals and needs of people. When pagan beliefs 
and temples were the chief concern of men, sculpture of various kinds thrived, 
Mural painting, stained glass, wrought iron, portrait painting, religious 
illustration, pottery, and jewelry—all have had their periods of great demand, 
Today, the potentialities of commercial and industrial art have just begun 
to be explored by competent artists; these arts offer a great challenge for the 
future. 

More than casual support for any subject (particularly in state schools) 
is contingent upon its general usefulness to society. If it is demonstrated, 
and becomes common information, that art is an essential and worthy profes- 
sion for which students may prepare themselves with confidence in expecting 
reasonable rewards, art will not long suffer the ignominy to which it has 
often been subjected. Perhaps more educational programs which explain the 
value of art in a scientific world are needed to enlighten scholars as well as 
laymen. 


A. J. DAVIS AND THE PRINTED 
SPECIFICATION 


Marian Card 


. ae of an Alexander Jackson Davis document in the architectural 
collections of the University of Rochester Art Library have shown that Davis, 
so far as is known, was alone in his use of this kind of material. The docu- 
ment consists of eleven sheets of a printed “Specification of the materials and 
works required for building a dwelling house in Jamaica, Long Island, N.Y. 
for J. G. Lamberson according to the accompanying drawings, and the con- 
ditions subjoined. [Signed} Alex’r J. Davis, Arc’t.”” Nine sheets of drawings 
including plans, elevations, and sections follow. The sheets are pasted to short 
stubs of blue construction paper and the whole is bound in boards with red 
leather trim. The resulting booklet measures ten by thirteen inches. Compati- 
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son with the few other Davis specifications that are known shows that certain 
portions, including the final contract and provisions, are missing. 

The printed sheets give directions to the various workmen, and there are 
spaces left where the architect could write in details of materials and dimen- 
sions, The contractors were the excavator, mason, plasterer, carpenter, 
plumber, glazier, painter and bell hanger. The instructions give a clear picture 
of materials and means of construction at that time although they are not 
neatly as detailed as those in specifications today. There are various changes 
and additions pencilled in the margins, some of which were surely written 
during the course of construction. The plans are colored to represent the por- 
tions to be built in stone, brick or wood. The specification is not dated, 
but passages in the diary and letters in the Davis Collection of the Metro- 
politan Museum show that the plans were drawn in 1854 and construction 
begun in 1856, The house stood on Alsop Street; if it is still standing it is 
altered beyond recognition. 

According to Davis’ diary the design of the Lamberson house was based 
on one of his previous works, the Lewis B. Brown house in Rahway, N.J.* 
This house was designed in 1848.* Davis refers to it as a villa in the ““Ameri- 
can style’’* or as a ‘Tuscan cottage.’’* It was planned to cost two thousand 
dollars. This design was published in The Horticulturist in January, 1849: 

“The frontispiece of the present number, shows the elevation and plan of a 
dwelling, designed by A. J. Davis, Esq., of New York, and erected at Rahway, N.J., 
for L. B. Brown, Esq. 

It is an excellent example of economical arrangement; and we scarcely remember 


an instance where so good an effect, joined to so much comfort and convenience, has 
been produced at so moderate a cost. 

The plan of the principal floor shows, besides the entry, a parlor, a saloon, a 
dining-room, a kitchen, and a pantry. Not an inch of space is lost; and the manage- 


ment of the stairs and passages in the second story, is so complete that six good bed- 
rooms are afforded. 





* Diary, Metropolitan Museum, p. 158. The diaries and extensive collections of 
Davis papers owned by the Metropolitan Museum, the New York Public Library and 
the New York Historical Society were essential in the preparation of this paper, and 
were most generously placed at the disposal of the author. Completion of the research 
was made possible by a grant-in-aid from the University of Rochester. 

* Diary, New York Public Library, p. 361. These two diaries cover the years 
of Davis’ active professional life and appear to duplicate each other. The diary in the 
New York Public Library gives a detailed account of designs, consultations, journeys, 
recreation, professional and personal expenditures. That in the Metropolitan Museum 
records drawings and plans in greater detail and is probably a purely professional 
record. Both diaries have additional notes and comments entered in later years. 

* Diary, Metropolitan Museum, p. 102. 

* Diary, New York Public Library, p. 363 
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The exterior, without making pretensions to ornamental effect, is well composed; 
the proportions are good, the style is well expressed, and the whole is altogether satis. 
factory to the eye and the judgment. 

The veranda, which extends along the front of the buildings, gives an expression 
of great comfort to every house, in a climate where shelter and repose are so neces. 
sary, in certain hours of the day, as in the middle states, and where a veranda is there. 
fore as indispensable as almost any apartment in the dwelling. 

We think there are few examples existing in this country of a cottage villa con- 
taining so much accommodation, and in so unexceptionable a taste, for the moderate 
sum of $2,300—the cost of this design, as completed at Rahway.’ 


This design evidently enjoyed some popularity, as there are at least two 
diary entries later in 1849 recording inquiries about it. 

Then on April 15, 1850, Davis writes: ‘Touched up Downing’s block of 
Italian Villa, and sent up by Adam’s Express Saturday. 3.00.”° This was 
probably the woodblock used by Downing for The Architecture of Country 
Houses in the same year. The Brown house appears on page 292 as “De. 
sign XXII.—A small Villa in the classical manner.”? The same elevation and 
plan that appeared in The Horticulturist are used here, plus a plan of the 
second story. The cost is again estimated at $2,300. 

Davis received one hundred dollars for the specification of the Lamber- 
son house.* Two elevations and four plans in the diary and other collections 
in the Metropolitan Museum show the development of the Lamberson house 
from the design of the Brown house. The principal changes were made in the 
positions of the stair hall and the tower. 

The Lamberson house is typical of Davis’ designs in the “Tuscan” style 
at that time. It consisted of a basement, two full stories, a third story in 
the central portion, and a tower. The central portion included the chimneys. 
Wings two stories high projected on either side, and the east wing was set 
more toward the rear of the house to make room for the tower on the east side 
of the front. There was a one-story porch across the front of the tower and 
central portion, which extended back to the west wing. The Italianate elements 
of the asymmetrically projecting tower and wide bracketed cornices are com- 
bined with the use of classical pilasters and balustrades, The two-story win- 
dow design originated by Davis also appears on the front. The house was in 





*The Horticulturist, January 1849, p. 334. Illustration facing page 305. 

* Diary, New York Public Library, p. 403. 

"A. J. Downing, The Architecture of Country Houses (New York, 1850), p. 292. 
This is the fourth descriptive title that has been applied to the same design. It is not 
surprising that the historian today has difficulty in finding a suitable term for this 
style. 

* Diary, Metropolitan Museum, p. 158. 
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some respects similar to the E. C. Litchfield residence built in nearby Brooklyn 
in 1854. 

The addition of a library-office wing with separate outside entrance may 
mean that J. G. Lamberson was a professional man of some kind. Otherwise 
there was nothing particularly unusual about the plan of the house. The 
kitchen was in the basement, along with a brick-partitioned milk-room, a 
wash room and storage facilities. Parlor, dining-room and a large entrance hall 
were found on the first floor. Bedrooms, some with fireplaces, bathroom and 
some storage space were in the second and third stories. There was also a 
back staircase in addition to the one in the tower. A letter from J. G. Lamber- 
son to Davis, dated January 23, 1857,° tells the familiar story of how the cost 
of the building exceeded his original intention and how he was then pressed 
for funds. There is no evidence that Davis did not receive his proper pay- 
ment. He did not hesitate to write “disgraceful” opposite the names of 
delinquent clients. 

The Lamberson House is but one of a large number that Davis designed 
in this style, and several of these are still standing. The printed specification 
is, however, an unusual document and it has aroused interest in such prepara- 
tions by Davis and by other architects of the time. 

Davis printed blank specifications in two forms. One was for his own 
use in preparing designs for clients and was printed on both sides of the 
paper. The other was included at the end of issues of Rural Residences, pub- 
lished by Davis, and was printed on only one side of the paper. The wording 
in both cases was the same, as far as has been determined, The usual price 
for those drawn by Davis himself was from fifty to one hundred dollars, as 
recorded in his diaries. 

Another example of the first form of specification is owned by the New 
York Historical Society. It gives the details for the Edward Kent villa at 
New Utrecht, L.I., designed in the Gothic manner. The binding is the same 
as that of the Rochester example, and here too the final contract is missing. 
More elaborate drawings and some pages of later additions are included. This 
method of preparing specifications for clients was probably standard with 
Davis, although more examples are needed to confirm this assumption. 

The printed forms included in Part 5 of Rural Residences appeared in 
connection with designs for houses. Presumably the reader selected the design 
of his taste and used the printed form in preparing instructions for his 
builder. Davis may have used these pages himself from time to time, as the 





*"A. J. Davis Collection,” Metropolitan Museum, Vol. XVIII, Leaf 319. 
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specification for a dormitory for Davidson College, North Carolina, was 
prepared on this kind of form. This is owned by the New York Public Library, 
and in this case no drawings are preserved, nor is the contract preserved. 

Examination of leading architectural publications of the period indicate 
that these forms printed by Davis may have occupied a unique position. 
Similarly printed forms by other American architects of the day may exist but 
have not been brought to light. In some books of designs specifications for 
individual buildings have been printed, but these are not as complete as 
those by Davis. Notable among these are specifications published in William 
Brown's Carpenter's Assistant (1848)*° and William H. Ranlett’s Architect 
(1847).™ 

The American Architect by John W. Ritch (1848) furnishes specifica- 
tions for each design. The form is brief and refers the reader to drawings for 
dimensions, No form of contract is given. In the description of Design No, 2 
Ritch says: ‘The selection of designs by those about to build Country Resi- 
dences is commonly attended with embarrassment and always with expense. 
When furnished by Professional men from general ideas communicated by 
Proprietors, they are seldom satisfactory. The American Architect by furnish- 
ing a collection of designs adapted to all tastes and means, will remove every 
difficulty in the choice, and save money expended on Plans of no use. It 
will furnish 12 Elevations, Plans and Specifications in each year, at a price 
not exceeding one seventh of the usual charge for one.’’!? 

Some of the general handbooks on rural building contain instructions 
for the preparation of specifications. 

Gervase Wheeler says in Rural Homes (1851): “. . . to make the wishes 
of the owner intelligible to the builder, and to designate the character of 
the finishing, and of the various works necessary to the house, a written de- 
scription of them will be requisite. This is called a specification, and is of great 
use where no regular drawings are made. . . . The simplest form of specifica- 
tion is the best. It should be always more a series of general directions, with 
any especial or peculiar features of the house explained in detail, than an 
itemizing particular schedule of works, in which it is scarcely possible not to 
omit the enumeration of something. . . . The following specification is in- 
tended to apply generally to stone, or frame, or brick country houses of 
moderate size, and will serve to show the nature of the materials and work- 
manship employed. It must, however, be considered as the framework upon 





® William Brown, The Carpenter's Assistant (Worcester, 1848). 
™ William H. Ranlett, The Architect (New York, 1847-49). 
* John Warren Ritch, The American Architect (New York, 1847-49) 
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which a specification should be constructed, rather than as a model of an 
instrument of this kind.”** Several pages of a blank specification follow, in- 
cluding a form of contract. 


In Village and Farm Cottages (1856) Henry W. Cleveland says: 


“It is not enough that he who proposes to build should have fully planned the 
structure, and that all its particulars are distinctly fixed in his own mind. This plan 
must be made equally clear to the mechanics who are to execute it. It should be so 
plain as to leave no chance for misunderstanding or perversion. And this requires that 
all the parts which can be so represented should be shown by drawings made to a 
scale sufficiently large to admit of measurement by the workmen. Everything of impor- 
tance for them to know, which cannot be drawn, should be fully described in writing. 
Floor-plans, showing the position and dimensions of walls and partitions; elevations, 
giving the form of each side, with the windows, doors, and other details; framing plans, 
determining the size and place of each stick of timber to be used, sections of mould- 
ings, cornices, stairs, and all those parts which are irregular outline; the whole 
accompanied by careful specifications of the quality of all materials, and the manner 
of their use—are not only necessary in order to estimate, before building, what it will 
cost, but form the surest safeguard against misunderstandings, and against the taking 
of wrongful advantage where work is done by contract.’ 


In another part of the book a warning is issued against the exact copy- 
ing of an already existing house or published design, on the ground that it 
is difficult to find such a design exactly suited to the needs of a particular 
client.*® 

As the position of the American architect as a professional man became 
firmly established in this era, the carefully prepared specification was needed 
to assure the correct execution of his plans. It would be interesting to dis- 
cover more printed specifications of this period in order to estimate how 
widespread was the use of such prepared forms, 


“ Gervase Wheeler, Rural Homes (New York, 1851), pp. 243-245. 


“Henry William Cleveland, Village and Farm Cottages (New York, 1851), 
pp 135-136 


* Ibid., p. 54. 











MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF 
THE COLLEGE ART ASSOCIATION 


Held at the Institute of Fine Arts, 
New York, N.Y., May 9, 1953 


Mr. Faison called the meeting to order at 9:40 A.M. Present: Mr. Faison, President; 
Mr. Collidge, Vice President; Mrs. Alford, Secretary; Mr. Biebel, Mr. Creese, Mr. Hope, 
Mr. Megrew, Mr. Meiss, Mr. Schmeckebier, Mr. Smyth, and Mr. Weller, as Directors; 
Mr. Magill, Business Manager; Mr. Lee, Chairman of Publications Committee, and 
Mr. Hirsch, representing the Dodd-Hirsch Committee. Absent: Miss Avery, Mr. Cook, 
Mr. Morey, Mr. Robinson, and Mr. Sachs, as Honorary Directors; Mr. Arnason, Mr. 
Dale, Mr. Danes, Miss Davis, Mr. Dodd, Mr. Horn, Mr. Kubler, and Mr. Ritchie, as 
Directors. 

Mr. Faison read the newspaper account of the death of John Marshall Phillips, 
Director of the Yale University Art Gallery. The Board expressed its great sorrow at 
the loss of such a distinguished member of the Association, and directed Mr. Faison 
to write to Dean Charles Sawyer of the Yale School of Fine Arts expressing their sense 
of loss. 

“The Board of Directors of the College Art Association of America learned at its 
meeting in New York City on Saturday morning, May 9th, the shocking news of the 
death of John Marshall Phillips, Director of the Yale University Art Gallery and an 
esteemed member of the Association. The Board requested that I express to you its 
deep sense of loss in the passing of a devoted friend and a distinguished scholar. 

I knew John as a colleague of the teaching staff of Yale University from 1932 to 
1936, and again in the fall of 1945 in London, where he administered the office of the 
Art Looting Investigation Unit, Office of Strategic Services. In both capacities his 
extraordinary ability as a scholar and researcher was made the more effective by his 
unfailing good nature and enthusiasm, and by his contagious friendliness. Complete 
mastery of his field gave him assurance, and he wore his many honors with modesty 
and good sense. Eighteenth century decorum, wit and enlightenment were not merely 
matters that he knew about, but attitudes which he exemplified in his own life. Thus 
he brought them to life for many hundreds of students, associates and friends in the 
most direct and admirable way of all. 

Among the suggestions on file for consideration by the Board in connection with the 
annual meeting of the College Art Association next January in Philadelphia was a plan 
to invite John Phillips to read a paper on American silver. Our loss in his death, 
therefore, is both personal and professional and it is felt very directly by us all. 

This communication to you will be incorporated in the minutes as a resolution taken 
by the Board and it will be published in the Cottece ArT JOURNAL. 

Sincerely yours, 
S. Lane Faison, Jr.” 
President 


Resolution Concerning Mr. Eisner: Mr. Faison also drew to the attention of the Board 
the less recent death of Mr. Mark Eisner, in whose passing the Association has sustained 
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the very great loss of an able and devoted Treasurer, and a generous adviser and con- 
tributor. Mr. Magill reported that he planned to see Mrs. Eisner during the course of 
the next few weeks and was hopeful that she might allow us to continue to use her 
husband's firm for legal advice. He also reported that Mr. Eisner had willed the Asso- 
ciation the sum of $1,000. On motion duly made and seconded it was voted to send 
the following resolution to Mrs. Eisner: 


“In the death of Mark Eisner, the College Art Association has lost a loyal friend and 
a devoted officer. Himself a patron of the Association, he also contributed without stint 
legal and financial counsel during the fifteen years he served as Treasurer. His wisdom, 
his constant interest and his unfailing generosity were a major source of strength to the 
College Art Association throughout this most difficult period. 

“Therefore, be it resolved that the Directors and members of the College Art 
Association express to Mrs. Eisner their condolences at his death and their lasting 
gratitude for the invaluable services he rendered to the Association.” 


The Question of Mr. Eisner’s Successor: The question of a successor to Mr. Eisner 
as Treasurer and member of the Board was fully discussed, and the following names 
were finally agreed upon to be invited in the order given: Mr. John W. Straus and Mr. 
Walter Paepcke. Since Mr. Coolidge was to see Mr. Straus that same afternoon, it was 
arranged that he should convey the invitation of the Board to become a Director and the 
Treasurer of the Association. (Word has since reached the Secretary that Mr. Straus has 
accepted the appointment and the President has written him of the pleasure his accept- 
ance gives the whole Board.) 


Financial Report: Mr. Magill gave the financial report for the first five months as 


follows: 
Income: 
Renewals and new memberships 7,800.00 
(about $1,000 below last years figures) 
Estimated net profit on book sales to members 1,300.00 
$9,095.00 
Art Bulletin subventions 2,000.00 
Income from Trust Fund 675.00 
Sale of back issues of Art Bulletin 695.00 
Misc. income 75.00 
3,445.00 
COLLEGE ART JOURNAL subscriptions 110.00 
Sale of back issues 85.00 
Advertising net 85.00 
Misc. income 45.00 
325.00 


All overhead expenditures have been kept within the budget with the exception of 
rent, which has been increased 15% as of April 2nd. The cost of plates for and printing 
of the December issue of the Art Bulletin amounted to $3,445.00. Miscellaneous 
expenses were $51.00 and plates for the March issue $1,027.00. $1,500.00 has been 
paid to the various editors for the editorial expenses, making total expenditures for the 
Art Bulletin $6,025.00. 

The printing and distribution of the Winter issue of the C.A.J. amounted to 
$1,320.00. The printing, mailing and salaries charged to the Placement Bureau 
amounted to $120.00. Annual Meeting expenses were $499.00. 
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Reserve Fund is now $16,395.00, of which $2,475.00 is to be invested. Income to 
date $265.00. There is $100.16 remaining in the Friedlaender Scholarship Fund. 

Report of Membership: Mr. Magill reported 159 new members to date, which is 
a slight gain over the same period for last year. However, there are 275 members whose 
dues are delinquent, which is somewhat of an increase over last year. 

On motion duly made and seconded it was voted to approve the Financial and 
Membership Reports. 

Placement Bureau: An announcement was sent to colleges and universities through- 
out the U.S. advising that the Association has on hand a considerable number 
of applications. With this announcement an invitation to membership was included to 
those institutions not already members, which resulted in 27 new members from small 
colleges. 285 records were returned to applicants for their revision. We now have 
about 200 up-to-date records on file and the Bureau has received announcement of 27 
openings in various colleges and museums. Usually we are not notified when one of our 
candidates has been chosen, but to date we know that four have been placed. 

Report of Publications Committee: Mr. Lee reported that the Publications Com- 
mittee (of which he is Chairman) now consists of the following members: Miss Neil- 
son, Mr. Bober and Mr. Stechow. 

Report of Editors, Art Bulletin and College Art Journal: Mr. Faison read a letter 
in lieu of a report from the new editor of the Art Bulletin, Mr. Webster. The rise 
in cost of plates was noted from $49.20 to $55.10. Mr. Webster expects to be able to 
stay within the budget by accepting one article for publication which will not require 
the usual number of plates. 

Mr. Coolidge made the proposal, which was warmly approved by the Board that the 
Art Bulletin publish an occasional index of articles that appear in Festschriften and 
are therefore not indexed by the Art Index. Mr. Lee was asked to convey this proposal 
to Mr. Webster. 

It has been agreed between the retiring editor of the COLLEGE ART JOURNAL, Mr. 
Schmeckebier, and the new editor, Mr. Hope, that the latter will take over after the 
publication of the Summer number. In connection with the Journal, the suspension of 
publication of the Magazine of Art was discussed. Mr. Hope suggested that this might 
well result in an increase in the number of articles offered the Journal. However, the 
lack of adequate illustration in the Journal will become serious, and the possibility of 
finding money to meet this need was thoroughly canvassed. It was decided that Mr. 
Coolidge would make an appeal for funds for this purpose to those foundations that 
have shown an interest in the Magazine of Art, and Mr. Faison will approach the 
Wyomissing Foundation. It was estimated that $2,000.00 (that is $500.00 per issue) 
would meet this expense. 

Juries for Awards in Journalistic Art Criticism and Art Historical Scholarship: 
At the Annual Meeting in January it was decided to make annual awards in these 
two fields. The jury in each case is to consist of three persons, the Chairman to serve 
one year, the first member to serve two years, and the second, three. In the case of 
the award for Art Historical Scholarship, one member is to come from outside the 
Board of Directors. The year within which the jury of Art Criticism is to make its 
award is to run from September to September of the year preceding the Annual Meeting. 
The year of the Art Historical Scholarship award is to be the calendar year preceding 
the one just completed. Thus the award made in January 1954 will go to a work pub- 
lished in the calendar year 1952. 

The following juries will be invited to serve, but should anyone decline, the Presi- 
dent is empowered to select an alternate. 

For an award in Art Criticism in a newspaper or periodical: Mr. Alfred Franken- 
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stein, Chairman (Mr. Irwin Edman was suggested for the next year); Mr. Creighton 
Gilbert for two years; Miss Helen Franc for three years. 

For an award in Art Historical Scholarship: Mr. Wolfgang Stechow, Chairman; Mr. 
Wilhelm Koehler; Mr. Charles Morey; Mr. Karl Lehmann (alternate); Miss Myrtilla 
Avery (alternate). 

Committee on Art Films: The President will appoint a committee to look into and 
report to the Association on films in the art field. Names suggested were Helen Franc for 
Chairman, Horst Janson, Douglas McAgy and George Amberg. 

Relations with Junior Colleges: The President will also appoint a committee to 
look into the possibilities for greater participation in the activities of the Association on 
the part of the faculties of Junior Colleges. Names suggested were: Walter Nathan 
for Chairman, Thomas Folds, and Bartlett C. Hayes. 

The Refregier Murals: Mr. Coolidge, who had been asked by Mr. Faison to attend 
Congressional hearings on a bill to remove the Refregier murals from the Rincon Annex 
Post Office in San Francisco, reported having been able to attend the session in which 
the opponents of the Murals presented their case. Mr. Keck had attended the later 
session in which the proponents of the bill appeared, and Mr. Coolidge was able to 
report his impressions also. Apparently the case against the removal of the murals 
was very ably presented, and there seems a good chance that the bill will be defeated. 
But members of the Board and the Association are urged to write appropriate letters 
protesting the bill, H. J. Res. 211, to their Senators, their Representatives, and to The 
Hon, James C. Auchincloss, Chairman of the Committee on Public Works, House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Faison read a letter that he had written to Mr. Auchincloss, which will be 
published in the Summer C.A.J., together with the complete story of the proposed de- 
struction of the murals. 

Dodd-Hirsch Committee: Mr. Stefan Hirsch gave an interim report on the find- 
ings of the committee of which Mr. Lamar Dodd is Chairman, Mr. Hirsch, Vice-Chair- 
man, and Mr. Megrew a member. They were appointed to look into the matter which 
has been of concern to many members, and had been brought to the attention of the 
Board by Mr. Lloyd Goodrich in a letter on the participation of artist-teachers in the 
work of the Association. Mr. Goodrich would like to see more representation on the 
Board of artist-teachers, and this matter has already been brought to the attention of 
the Nominating Committee. The other aspect of the question pertains directly to the 
programs of the Annual Meeting, and it was with a view to meeting the need for greater 
artist-teacher interest in the programs that Mr. Hirsch made several suggestions. These 
were fully discussed and others added. The final plan was the outcome of Mr. Hirsch’ 
and Mr. Megrew’s reports and of the Board's discussion. 

1. It is proposed to devote Friday morning of the Annual Meeting to two concur- 
rent sessions dealing with subjects of primary concern to artist-teachers. The fact that 
there will be no conflicting art-historical session will, it is hoped, mean that a larger 
proportion of art-historians will attend these sessions than have done so in the past. 

2. It is proposed to schedule the Business Meeting on Friday afternoon at four o'clock 
instead of on Saturday morning. 

3. It is further proposed to have a third session on a theme of major interest to the 
artist-teachers, scheduling it on Saturday morning, concurrently with an art-historical 
session, 

The above arrangement will provide three sessions instead of one (as in January 
1953) for artist-teachers, and will keep the Business Meeting from crowding the Satur- 
day morning programs. The Dodd-Hirsch Committee will continue to study the problem 
and will be responsible for planning the sessions in this field. 
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Annual Meeting: The Annual Meeting program was further discussed and it was 
decided to hold the following sessions and to ask the following to serve as chairmen: 


The Middle Ages Baldwin Smith 
The Renaissance Craig Smyth 
The Baroque John Coolidge 
The 19th Century Joseph Sloane 
The 20th Century Alfred Barr or Andrew Ritchie 
The Far East Alexander Soper 
Museums Agnes Mongan 
Theatrical Design George Amberg 


Three sessions to be planned by the Dodd-Hirsch Committee. 


The Society of Architectural Historians will meet jointly with the C.A.A. in Phila- 
delphia, January 28, 29, and 30, 1954, and Fiske Kimball will be Honorary Chairman 
for the joint meeting. 

International Congress of the History of At: The President reported that too few 
of the six U.S. members of the International Committee have been able to represent us 
at the International Congresses. Membership on this commmittee is conferred by action 
of the Committee itself and is permanent, alterable only by death or resignation. Thus 
it is not possible for active and interested scholars like Mr. Meiss to represent us asa 
member of the Committee. To create a vacancy, Mr. Lee offered to submit his resignation 
to the International Committee. The next Congress will be held in Venice in the Summer 
of 1955. 

There being no further business the meeting was adjourned at 1:00 P.M. 

ROBERTA M. ALFORD, Secretary 


CONTEMPORARY DOCUMENTS— 
THE CRAFTSMAN AND THE 
MACHINE 


Hudson Roysher 


Tass ARTIST-CRAFTSMAN'S role in modern society is undoubtedly his 
greatest challenge and I am convinced that the machine age has intensified 
rather than diminished the demand for the best in handcraft ware. Experience 
with the department stores and a glance at their advertising in any newspaper 
demonstrate the importance they place on the craftsman’s product and much of 
the business of the smaller shops is based on the fact that they handle the work 
of a few well-known craftsmen on an exclusive basis. 

There is however, a ready market for the more monumental kind of 
craft work and I for one have found that the church is an appreciative out- 
let. There have been groups working for a revival of church art in the best 
sense and the impact of their effort is being increasingly felt. Contemporary 
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churches demand something in the way of church furnishings which are not 
in the catalogues. An artist who thoroughly knows his craft can design and 
make tabernacles, altar crosses, chalices, ciboriums, monstrances, baptismal 
fonts, dossal curtains, lecterns, pulpits, pews, windows, and innumerable other 
items which an architect is hard pressed to find. It is true that the catalogues 
are full of these things on a mail order basis but one look at the illustra- 
tions proves the reasons for the architect's and enlightened clergyman’s mis- 
givings. There is plenty of work to be done. 

However, in today’s market only the best will sell at a price which will 
support the craftsman. Too many enthusiastic amateurs take one or two 
summer courses or some evening classes and then immediately start to exhibit. 
They have, at the most, two or three simple techniques at their command and 
in these they are not proficient to the point where they could be called pro- 
fessional. In handwrought metal too few of the so-called craftsmen have 
ever touched a four pound forging hammer or large anvil. Most of them have 
never seen the tools, much less become expert in their use. I have demon- 
strated before groups where I have started with a straight blank of silver, 
4 gauge thick by 114 inches wide by 8 inches long, and forged this bar into 
a punch ladle 14 inches long by 1% inch thick at the shank with a bowl 4, 
inches diameter and the handle in graduated sections, the entire job done on 
one anvil with a blacksmith’s type cross-peen forging hammer. Some crafts- 
men present have said that this was the first knowledge they had of how 
such a piece could be made. I have run into the same thing in the matter 
of carving sculptural effects and relief lettering. 

I am afraid that many craftsmen exhibit long before they are ready. Their 
design is limited because their techniques are limited and consequently they 
are not fully cognizant of the inherent possibilities for form in the material 
they have chosen to work. I believe that the reasons for this limited knowledge 
can be found in that (1) some schools encourage students to exhibit before 
they have sufficient background, (2) backyard amateurs are often encouraged 
by well-meaning but uninformed friends to set themselves up as professionals, 
and (3) many otherwise serious art students are just lazy when it comes to 
putting in the hours and years that are necessary to make a finished crafts- 
man. 

I believe that there is a great future for American craftsmen not only 
because there is an increased demand for their work but also because they can 
and have taken the lead in design. It is often difficult for an industrial de- 
signer to convince a client that he should try something new because of the 
consumer acceptance risk, The client may say he wants something “new and 
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different’ but often all he wants is the accepted mode. He feels then that 
his investment in tools and labor are secure. The craftsman on the other 
hand can and does experiment. He works for a discriminating clientele and 
one turkey as far as acceptance is concerned will not ruin him financially. 

There are also some rather definite problems on the economic side of 
the craft picture. Many young craftsmen-designers sell their work for next to 
nothing just to make a sale. Analyze their cost structure and you will find 
that after materials were deducted some of them have made as little as fifty 
cents an hour, even less. This is not a good thing for the individual or the 
crafts in general. There is a market for crafts and the consumer who wants a 
really fine article expects to pay what it is worth. The person who is merely 
looking for bargains and likes to boast about how little he paid for his 
purchases is not worth bothering with. He is not a solid market and never will 
be. In fact this kind of buyer generally does not know good from bad. He is 
the kind who will go on a trip and bring back all kinds of junk which he paid 
very little for and that little far too much for the quality of his new poses- 
sions. A good thing anywhere generally has a price commensurate with 
quality and the game can not be beaten. 

Another point is that too many of our young craftsmen are jacks of all 
trades and masters of none. In school they are introduced to many crafts. 
I think that this exposure is good because it gives the student a chance to 
find himself. However, sooner rather than later the student must understand 
that the kind of proficiency and artistry found in the work of a master crafts- 
man is there only because that craftsman explored one craft to the fullest 
extent. This requires self discipline and complete absorption on the part of 
the student. I know of no craftsman of good caliber who has ever found a 
substitute for this procedure. 

There is no quarrel with the machine. Indeed I have for years designed 
for machine production and can see nothing at present which could change 
my basic idea that the machine age is also an age of craftsmen. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Marian Card received her B.A. and M.A. degrees at Oberlin College. For two years 
she taught at Upsala College, and she is now art librarian at the University of Rochester. 


Donald B. Goodall was educated at the University of Oregon, University of Chi- 
cago, Art Institute of Chicago, and Harvard University. He was Assistant State Director 
of the Utah W.P.A. Federal Arts Projects, and has taught at the University of Texas 
and with the Education Department of the Toledo Museum of Art. He is now head 
of the Department of Fine Arts at the University of Southern California. 


Worth D. Griffin is Professor of Fine Arts at the State College of Washington in 
Pullman, Washington. He is a painter and has exhibited extensively in national and re- 
gional exhibitions. He studied at the John Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis, and the 
Chicago Art Institute. 


Ardelia R. Hall is the Arts and Monuments Adviser, Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Walter F. Isaacs was educated at the James Millikin University, Decatur, Illinois 
(B.F.A. 1909), the Chicago Art Institute, Art Students League of New York, Columbia 
University, and in Paris, having been a pupil of Guerin and Friesz. 

He has had numerous exhibitions in Europe and the United States and has been 
Director of the School of Art, University of Washington in Seattle, since 1923. 


Clay Lancaster lectures in Art History at Columbia University, Cooper Union and 
the Metropolitan Museum. A recent winner of a Guggenheim Fellowship, he soon will 
embark upon a year’s investigation of the Oriental influences upon decorative arts and 
architectural design of the late XIX and early XX Century in Europe and America. 


Fred Martin is an artist living and working in the San Francisco Bay area. His 
work has appeared in a number of exhibitions there and is scheduled for a forth- 
coming show sponsored by the San Francisco Art Association at DeYoung Museum 
in San Francisco. 


Hudson Roysher, internationally known silversmith, is a member of the Society of 
Industrial Designers. He is a graduate of the Cleveland Institute of Art and Western 
Reserve University and holds the degree of M.F.A. from the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. He has taught at the Universities of Illinois, Southern California, Minnesota, 
Scripps College and the Chouinard Art Institute. He is now Associate Professor of Art 
at Los Angeles State College. 














Letter to the Editor 


Sibyl Moholy-Nagy, in her article, 
“The Issue of Integration” (COLLEGE 
ArT JOURNAL, Winter 1953), has or- 
ganized an ingenious demonstration of 
the independence of the architect and 
his work from the efforts of current 
sculptors and painters. A number of 
observations should be appended. 

While it is true today that many 
artists seem to produce only for the 
collector, or the festival of contempo- 
rary arts, there are still a number who 
are dedicated to intelligent and work- 
able use of architectural sculpture and 
painting. That their efforts are usually 
shunted aside does not necessarily re- 
flect upon the work of these individ- 
uals; more often than not it is the bar- 
rier erected by critical arbiters that 
prevents the natural fruition of their 
creativity. 

As long as active partisans of archi- 
tecture insist that “by its public nature 
(contemporary architecture) has to con- 
fine itself to basic visual fundamentals 
that are accessible to all seeing and 
feeling men—meaning color, light, form, 
and texture’; and that these funda- 
mentals “are produced by the same 
technological means that determine the 
structure of the building they have to 
serve,” sculpture and painting are arbi- 
trarily condemned to have no place in 
a predetermined architectural world. 

It is doubtful if anyone will deny 
that color, light, form, and texture, are 
basic visual fundamentals of architec- 
ture. But the architect should not limit 
his vocabulary to just these factors. To 
do so is to deny the dependence of our 
culture upon the shorthand of the sym- 
bol. Churches, schools, theaters, hos- 
pitals, government buildings, to men- 
tion just a few, and especially the one- 
family dwelling, have emotional con- 
notations that are readily susceptible to 
symbol; and they cannot be completely 
expressed in just color, light, form, and 
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texture. Even the supporters of the 
“Super Markets,” “Bus Terminals,” and 
“Office Buildings” make extensive use 
of the symbol. 

An a priori determination of the 
character and role of today’s architecture 
is as dangerous as the ubiquitous as. 
sumption that the exhibition gallery js 
the ultimate objective of contemporary 
painting and sculpture. Arbitrary classi- 
fication for architecture ranks with the 
concept that examples of exhibition 
sculpture and painting are the most 
meaningful of which our artists are 
capable; or the attitude that the figure 
is the exclusive vehicle of symbolic 
meaning. Even a cursory glance at the 
art of the Renaissance and Baroque, 
(the “‘allegoric stage” in the integration 
of art and architecture), demonstrates 
that the meaning within the major works 
of those fertile and imaginative peri- 
ods is hardly exhausted by figurative 
representation, 

The question of “integration” is not 
whether sculpture or painting is “with” 
or “of” a building, but whether in 
any given instance sculpture or painting 
can contribute to the significance of the 
intellectual and emotional experiences 
of the people who live with the archi- 
tecture. This has been true in the past, 
and current individual examples con- 
stantly demonstrate that sculpture and 
painting, as such, can assume useful 
places in the daily experiences of many 
of us. If we are to reach a new ma 
turity in the use of the arts, it is quite 
evident that the painter and sculptor 
will have to think in terms other than 
those of the gallery and museum, But 
then too it will become necessary for 
many architects and critics to realize 
that architecture, qua architecture, is not 
necessarily the only source of meaning- 
ful and influential experience available 
to the occupants of buildings. 

GEORGE EHRLICH 
Urbana, Illinois 


CALIFORNIA 


IMMACULATE HEART COLLEGE 
—This Beginning of Miracles, a 23 color 
serigraph by Sister Mary Corita, asso- 
ciate professor of art, has been accepted 
by IGAS for distribution among its 
members. The print was also awarded 
prizes in the 1953 American Color 
Print Annual in Philadelphia and in 
the second national print exhibit spon- 
sored by the University of Southern 
California. UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH- 
ERN CALIFORNIA—Seven prize win- 
ners in the second national exhibition 
of prints of the department of fine arts 
were: Lee Chesney, Urbana, IIl., for an 
etching in color Pierced and Beset; Sis- 
ter Mary Corita, Los Angeles; Antonio 
Frasconi, New York, woodcut in color, 
Five Faces of an Apple; Edward Lan- 
don, New York, serigraph, Northern 
Winter; Harold Paris, New York, 
lithograph, Lament; Sue _ Rovelstad, 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich., intaglio, Two 
Birds; and Joe Zirker,, Los Angeles, 
etching in color, Untitled. A total of 
140 prints, which were selected from 
more than 500 submitted, were on dis- 
play April 6 to May 3, in the new 
“upstairs gallery’ of the department. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, LOS 
ANGELES—The Art Department is now 
finishing its first year in the new million- 
dollar Art Building. Functionally con- 
ceived on a U-shape plan around a large 
open court, the building has most of the 
studios and workshops with glassed-in 
northern exposure. Throughout the 
building, classrooms were planned to 
implement instruction in such varied 
fields as drawing, painting, sculpture, 
printmaking, art history, advertising de- 
sign, interior and furniture design, cos- 
tume design, ceramics, bookbinding, 
metalwork, weaving and art education. 

By next fall two new basement wings 
will be completed which will allow for 
further expansion in the area of graph- 
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ics, weaving, sculpture, and a fully 
equipped design workshop. 

The building houses an art library, 
and two large galleries, both of which 
are flexibly designed with some of the 
latest developments in gallery lighting. 
The south gallery, dedicated to Willits 
J. Hole, houses now for the first time 
a collection of paintings donated by Mr. 
and Mrs, Samuel K. Rindge, the daugh- 
ter and son-in-law of Mr. Hole, which 
includes works by Ribera, El Greco, 
Ruisdael, Hobbema, Constable, Turner. 
This gallery will house part of the 
permanent collections of the Univer- 
sity. In addition to the Hole Collection, 
the department has recently received a 
group of old master drawings as a gift 
from Mr. Joseph E. Brodine. The de- 
partment also owns a number of excel- 
lent prints. 

The east gallery is used for a pro- 
gram of changing exhibitions through- 
out the year. It opened with a distin- 
guished installation of Primitive In- 
dian Art from the Art Museum of 
Anthropology at Berkeley. A program 
of eight outstanding exhibits has been 
sponsored by the Gallery Committee. 
The latest, Compendium '53, an analy- 
sis and presentation of modern design, 
has drawn hundreds of visitors to the 
gallery. 

Professor Gibson Danes, formerly 
of Ohio State University was appointed 
Chairman of the Art Department on 
February 1, 1953. . . . Jam Stussy has 
just opened with a one-man show at 
the new Francis Lynch Galleries in the 
Hotel Statler. . . . Professor Kingrey, 
in the advertising design area, designed 
a brochure for the Primitive Arts Show 
which won for him and the department 
the certificate of excellence for printing 
in the annual competition sponsored 
by the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts. . . . Professors Karl With and 
Gibson Danes participated in an Inter- 
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American Arts Conference (March 27- 
28) sponsored by Occidental College 
and the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Two travelling exhibitions stressing 
the “theme” idea and accenting the 
educational aspects of painting have 
been sponsored and circulated by the 
Western Association of Art Museum 
Directors. These shows which include 
some forty pieces were organized by 
Professor Dorothy Brown, who has 
been Chairman of the Committee of 
Exhibitions for the new gallery. The 
first exhibition was returned in April 
after two and a half years of program- 
ming. The second, Eight Painters/Eight 
Objects, appears to be off to the same 
good start and already is booked for 
almost a year ahead. 

On Sabbatical Leave are Professor S. 
Macdonald Wright (in Japan assem- 
bling material for works on early Bud- 
dhist art), Professor Joseph William 
Hull (working on a book regarding 
historical problems of perspective), and 
Professor William Bowne (exploring 
new media in painting). 

Occidental College, Los Angeles, The 
Art Department has received a gift 
of $1000.00 from Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 
Joyce, Jr. in memory of their son, Peter 
Joyce. 

University of California at Santa 
Barbara: Mrs. Ala Storey, is new Di- 
rector of Santa Barbara Museum of Art, 
successor to the late Donald J. Bear. 

Western College Art Administrators 
Association met at Santa Barbara Col- 
lege, April 24 and 25. Elliot A. P. 
Evans is President and EE. Farmer, 
Stanford, Permanent Secretary. 


COLORADO 


COLORADO SPRINGS FINE ARTS 
CENTER—Mitchell A. Wilder, direc- 
tor of the center since 1945, will be- 
come vice-president and director of 
presentation at Colonial Williamsburg 
on September 1. As head of the newly 
created division of presentation, Mr. 
Wilder will supervise Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg’s program of presenting to 


the public the significance of the famous 
restored 18th century city through its 
exhibition buildings, visitor's reception 
center, and special presentations. Mr, 
Wilder has been associated with the 
fine arts center here since its opening, 
first as curator of the Taylor Museum, 
specializing in the native folk art of 
the southwest, and then as director. . . , 
On exhibition, May 18 to June 28, the 
work of Utah Artists, paintings circu. 
lated by the Utah Creative Artists. 


CONNECTICUT 


YALE UNIVERSITY—A civic art 
exhibition of paintings, maps, and plans 
relating to city planning, and dating 
from ancient Roman days to the present 
century, was held April 11 to May 17, 
in the Yale University Art Gallery, 
It was planned and arranged by Chris. 
topher Tunnard, director of Yale's 
graduate city planning program, and 
Lamont Moore, associate director of 
the gallery. A series of four Martin A. 
Ryerson lectures were delivered in con- 
nection with the exhibit, the first on 
April 14, by Richard Krautheimer, pro- 
fessor of the history of art at New York 
University. His subject was “Rome 
Under Sixtus V.” The succeeding lec- 
tures were: April 21, “The Grandeur 
of Rome,” by John Bayley, architect 
and photographer, of Cambridge, Mass.; 
April 28, “The Architectural Visions 
of Thomas Cole,’’ by Miss Esther I. 
Seaver, director of the Art Institute of 
Dayton, Ohio; and May 7, ‘Baroque 
Portraiture,” by Roger Hinks, cultural 
adviser to the British Consul in Am- 
sterdam, the Netherlands. 


DELAWARE 


THE WILMINGTON = SOCIETY 
OF THE FINE ARTS—An exhibition 
of paintings, drawings, and lithographs 
by José Clemente Orozco was held 
March 17 to April 5. The works, assem- 
bled by the Institute of Contemporary 
Art in Boston, have been lent by his 
widow; by Carrillo Gil of Mexico; 
and by many museums and collectors 
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in this country. The collection came to 
the Art Center from Toronto, Canada, 
and will go to museums in Detroit, San 
Francisco, Minneapolis, and Cleveland. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF 
AMERICA—A painting by Boutet de 
Monvel, dated 1910, depicting St. Joan 
of Arc at the court of Chinon, has been 
presented to the university by the 
Archdiocese of Chicago. THE GEORGE 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY—Dur- 
ing the month of March, thirty-five 
English water colors of the 18th and 
19th centuries, from private collections, 
were on view at the university library. 
THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
—At the invitation of the Smithsonian 
Institution Traveling Exhibition Service, 
the Council of Industrial Design in 
London has organized a traveling show 
“Design from Britain.” This exhibi- 
tion opened March 19 at the Institute 
of Contemporary Arts, Washington, 
D.C., under the auspices of the British 
Embassy. Approximately 185 well-de- 
signed objects, including pottery, glass, 
silverware, fabrics, rugs, lamps, wall- 
paper, and a dozen pieces of furniture 
were on display in Washington through 
April 22 before going on a nationwide 
tour. Museums in Memphis, Chicago, 
Bloomfield Hills, Minneapolis, Toledo, 
Louisville, San Francisco, and others 
will present the exhibition during the 
1953-54 season. 


GEORGIA 


THE UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 
—Charles Eames, George Nelson and 
Alexander Girard are working with the 
art department in developing a design 
program. The results of their study were 
shown on May 4, 5 and 6 in an inten- 
sive Course in coordinated lesson presen- 
tation. The demonstration included use 
of slides, movies, recordings, incenses 
and an exhibition. The department will 
plan a sequence of classes based on the 
results of this experiment. . . . Abbott 
Pattison, Chicago sculptor, visited the 


Athens’ campus in February and re- 
turned in April to carve a six-ton block 
of Georgia marble. The marble was pur- 
chased by the department's students 
through their art students’ league. The 
plans are for a strongly patterned ab- 
stract sculpture derived from the hu- 
man figure. . . . On May 19, the 13th 
annual art auction was held in the fine 
arts auditorium. The works of students, 
faculty and friends, including Francis 
Chapin, Lamar Dodd, Abbott Pattison 
and Howard Thomas were sold to pro- 
vide student scholarships. . . . Lamar 
Dodd, head of the department, won 
first prize for Of the Sea in the Na- 
tional Academy of Design’s 128th 
annual. Francis Chapin, visiting artist, 
won third in the Corcoran Biennial, and 
Howard Thomas, professor of art, won 
first in the Georgia Artists’ Exhibition. 


ILLINOIS 


ILLINOIS INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY~—Sigfried Giedion, Swiss 
architect and authority on the history of 
architecture, discussed “The Present 
State of Contemporary Architecture” at 
the Institute of Design on April 22. 
...A Picasso etching, an engraving by 
LeCorbusier, and two color prints by 
Leger were among the art works offered 
to the highest bidders at the fourth 
annual Moholy-Nagy auction, April 10. 
Proceeds from the benefit sale are used 
for student scholarships at the Institute. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, Chicago 
Campus—The Chicago Undergraduate 
Division has opened a fine arts divi- 
sional library. This unit provides special 
materials and services for the Chicago 
branch of the department of architecture 
and art in which over 300 students are 
currently enrolled. The collection in- 
cludes nearly 6000 volumes. It occupies 
fully remodelled quarters with specially 
designed circulation, reference and stor- 
age features. Librarian in charge is 
Richard Shepherd, formerly with the 
divison of art and architecture of the 
New York Public Library. The realiza- 
tion of this unit owes much to Pro- 
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fessor Harold B. McEldowney and to 
Dr. Robert B. Downs. In addition to 
book material, the new division has 
over 7000 slides, clipping files, and 
pamphlet and manufacturer's literature 
in the architectural field. . . . Stage and 
costume designs by Henry B. Williams, 
director of the experimental theater at 
Dartmouth College, were shown during 
the month of April in the University 
art gallery on Navy Pier. Plays for 
which designs were shown, ranged 
from The Agamenon by Aeschylus to 
The Lady's Not for Burning by Christo- 
pher Fry. There were four plays by 
Shakespeare and one each by Pierre 
Corneille, Jean Racine, Richard Sheri- 
dan, August Strindberg and George 
Bernard Shaw. . . . Mr. Leonard D. 
White, assistant professor of architec- 
ture, has been appointed by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois as its representative 
to work with the Chicago Plan Commis- 
sion on site selection for the University 
of Illinois in Chicago. Mr. White is 
editor of the Bulletin of the Chicago 
Chapter, A.A. Urbana-Champaign 
Campus—Designers from around the 
world were included in the 2nd annual 
“For Your Home” exhibit of furniture 
and household accessories which was 
held in the architecture building gal- 
leries, April 19 to May 10. Selected on 
the basis of their design, the items in 
the exhibit are all commercially ob- 
tainable in this country through retail 
dealers, manufacturers, or importers. 
. . . Seven works of art from the 1953 
exhibition of “Contemporary American 
Painting and Sculpture” have been se- 
lected for purchase. Paintings purchased 
are: Second Allegory by Ben Shahn; 
Arrival of Nike at Panmunjom by 
Robert L. Grilley of Madison, Wis.; 
Steps to the Lighthouse by Ynez John- 
ston, Los Angeles, Calif; Lake by Gyorgy 
Kepes, Cambridge, Mass.; and The 
Tempest by Lawrence Kupferman, of 
Natick, Mass. Sculpture purchases are: 
Seraph by Margarita Worth, Lincoln, 
Neb.; and Migrant by Theodore J. Ros- 
zak, Bronxville, N.Y. The works will 


be added to the permanent collection 
which includes 46 contemporary paint. 
ings bought for education purposes 
from the five previous exhibits. Sculp. 
ture was new to the show this year. 


INDIANA 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY—Conspir. 
acy im Kyoto, an art film produced by 
the audio-visual center in collaboration 
with members of the fine arts depart. 
ment and the school of music, was re. 
leased early in April. Originally planned 
as an experiment under a grant from the 
graduate council to Theodore Bowie, 
it was expanded into a regular produc. 
tion intended for widespread circulation, 
The film is based on Japanese narrative 
scrolls of the kind painted during the 
12th and 13 cenutries. Theodore Bowie 
prepared the scenario and wrote the 
narrated text of Conspiracy in Kyoto. All 
the technical work was done by Harris 
C. Moore. Dennis Pett was in charge of 
photography. An original score was 
composed by Bernhard Heiden of the 
school of music. The film can be rented 
for $7.50 plus postage. . . . John B. 
Wilson, teaching fellow, will receive 
his M.F.A. degree in June and will go 
immediately thereafter to the University 
of Colorado, where he has been ap 
pointed to the post of instructor in fine 
arts. . . . George Rickey was invited to 
the University of Arkansas in April as 
consultant on art teacher training. This 
visit was under the auspices of the Ford 
Foundation. THE JOHN HERRON 
ART SCHOOL—In the recent 4th Ao- 
nual Michiana Regional Art Exhibition 
at South Bend, Indiana, first prize of 
$200.00 was awarded to Rinaldo Pa- 
luzzi, fifth year student at the school. 
Second prize was taken by a graduate of 
last year, Sidney Shapiro. John Cooley, 
another fifth year student, was awarded 
an honorable mention in this exhibition, 
and also had a painting accepted for the 
128th Annual Exhibition at the National 
Academy of Design. . . . Mr. John 
von Wicht, print-maker of New York 
City, conducted a special four-week 
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cass in color lithography this spring 
for advanced students at the school. 
During the time Mr. von Wicht was 
in residence, the school had on display 
an exhibition of prints by graduates and 
former students. 


KANSAS 


KANSAS STATE COLLEGE—A 
Fine Arts Festival was held April 23 
through May 3. Featured was a lecture 
by Alden Megrew, head of the depart- 
ment of fine arts, University of Colorado. 
Exhibitions included American painting 
from the “Eight” to the present; fifty 
paintings from various collections; and 
an architectural exhibition featuring the 
relationship of painting, sculpture and 
other arts to architecture. Demonstra- 
tions were given by practicing artists 
and craftsmen, and teas were held to 
give the public an opportunity to meet 
the artists. 


KENTUCKY 

UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY— 
During the month of April, three ex- 
hibitions were held in the fine arts gal- 
lery: a one-man show of 18 paintings 
and 10 drawings by Stephen Tillotson 
of Emporia, Kansas; a group of 40 
photographic panels entitled ‘India: Her 
People and Their Art” by Robert P. 
Ebersole of the faculty of the University 
of Florida at Gainesville; and a group 
of 28 retablos and 80 textiles from the 
Alfred I. Barton Collection, Miami, 
Florida, circulated by the A.F.A. UNI- 
VERSITY OF LOUISVILLE, Allen R. 
Hite Institute—Dr. Justus Bier, director 
of the Institute, has been granted a year's 
membership in the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study, Princeton. . . . Last fall 
the staff returned to its normal size when 
several members returned to teaching 
from other activities. Ulfert Wilke’s 
semester in Italy produced a series of 
paintings exhibited in German museums 
and recently at the University of Ken- 
tucky and The Little Gallery, Louisville. 
Walter Creese, while teaching half time, 
studied city planning on an ACLS grant. 


Mr. Creese continues on the Fulbright 
art advisory committee, and is on leave 
from teaching this semester to be a mem- 
ber of the Institute for Advanced Study. 
Creighton Gilbert returned from a visit- 
ing professorship on the Fulbright Pro- 
gram at the University of Rome, where 
he also did research and was named 
editor for American painting of the 
Italian Encyclopedia. . . . Sally Hazelet, 
the department's first M.A. in painting, 
is in Venice on a Fulbright grant. This 
year fourteen students, including 3 
graduates, hold Hite Scholarships, ap- 
parently the only group of scholarships 
in a college or university specifically 
for art students. John P. Dempsey, °52, 
was awarded a grant for foreign 
travel. . . . Ulfert Wilke and Alfred 
Zalon were represented in the Metro- 
politan Museum's  water-color-print- 
drawing show. Constance Clark Willis 
has won first prize in the Kentucky and 
Southern Indiana annual. . . . The uni- 
versity art collection has received a nota- 
ble boost through the gift of a number 
of old master drawings, including works 
by Federigo Zuccari, Cecco Bravo, the 
circle of Pietro da Cortona, Conca, 
Ghezzi, and Rowlandson, from donors 
including Mr. & Mrs. Winslow Ames, 
Mrs. MacLean Bell, Mr. Janos Scholz, 
Schaeffer Galleries and Silberman Gal- 
leries. Because of the absence of old 
master paintings in the city, the absence 
of hanging space in the university, 
and their demonstration of the creative 
process, these drawings are especially 
valuable to the teaching collection. 


MARYLAND 


THE BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF 
ART—The Maryland Regional Artists 
Exhibition was held through April 12. 
Other exhibits of the spring included 
“The Art of Toulouse-Lautrec,” “Water 
Colors by Raoul Dufy,” and “Adija 
Yunkers’ Polyptych and Process Proofs.” 

. Elisabeth Hirsch, long associated 
with the Museum, has resigned her po- 
sition. JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVER- 
SITY—Dr. Christopher Gray's work on 
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Cubist aesthetic will be published soon 
by the Johns Hopkins Press. THE 
MARYLAND INSTITUTE—Sir Ken- 
neth Clark delivered a lecture April 14, 
on Leonardo’s Virgin and St. Anne. 
THE PEALE MUSEUM—One of the 
highlights of the current year was the 
exhibition of Baltimore architecture 
held at the museum in connection with 
the publishing of The Architecture of 
Baltimore by Dr. Richard Howland and 
Dr. Eleanor Spencer. Lectures by Henry 
Russell Hitchcock, Phillip Johnson, and 
Clarence Ward on phases of architecture 
here and abroad complemented the ex- 
hibit. It is constructed as a traveling 
show and may be borrowed. On per- 
manent display is “The Album of 
Baltimore,” a pictorial survey of the 
city’s history. On display through the 
summer will be a series of daguerreo- 
types taken in 1853, of the city of Balti- 
more. The Peale in the next year will 
concentrate on a program designed to 
accent the architectural heritage of Balti- 
more. . . . The Maryland Artists Co- 
operative held their show at the Peale 
from April 26 to May 17. THE WAL- 
TERS ART GALLERY—Under the 
supervision of Dr. Gertrude Rosenthal, 
the main exhibition of the year was 
“4000 Years of Modern Art’’ held in 
conjunction with the Baltimore Museum 
of Art. “Life of the Romans’ is being 
held from May 2 to June 21... . Dr. 
Richard Ettinghausen of the Freer Gal- 
lery spoke on archaeological travels in 
Iran on April 16... . Opening May 10 
was a display of manuscripts and rare 
books from the Walters Collection. In- 
cluded were five detached miniatures 
from a 13th century North Italian Bible, 
new acquisitions, now reunited with the 
original manuscript long in the collec- 
tion. . . . A display of Greek terra- 
cotta figurines will be featured through 
the summer. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY—For the 
academic year, 1953-54, Charles Mit- 
chell has been appointed visiting lec- 


turer in fine arts, to conduct advanced 
seminars in problems in the Italian 
Renaissance. -Mr. Mitchell is lecturer at 
the Warburg Institute of the University 
of London. T. Lux Feininger has been 
appointed Fogg Museum Fellow in 
painting, and lecturer in fine arts. Mr. 
Feininger will conduct studio courses 
in drawing and painting in the depart. 
ment of fine arts. Associate Professor 
Sydney J. Freeberg (Wellesley College) 
has been appointed visiting lecturer for 
the fall term. He will offer two courses, 
one for undergraduates and graduates 
entitled “Italian Painting of the 15th 
Century,” and a course for graduates 
entitled “Seminar on High Renaissance 
Painting.” . . . Michael Sullivan, who 
received his Ph.D. degree from Harvard 
in June 1953 with a thesis on Early 
Chinese Landscape Painting, has been 
awarded a two-year research fellowship 
by the Bollingen Foundation of New 
York to continue his research. SMITH 
COLLEGE—Edgar Wind, professor of 
art and philosophy at Smith, gave an 
illustrated talk on “Traditional Re 
ligion and Contemporary Art,” April 
8 at the Museum of Modern Art, New 
York. 


MICHIGAN 


ALBION COLLEGE—The spring 
bulletin of the college was a calendar 
of special events in the departments of 
art, drama and music. Sponsored by the 
art department were showings of Pic 
tura; the spring conference of the Michi- 
gan Art Education Association, April 18; 
and several art exhibitions including 
the “All Student Show” and the “Senior 
Art Majors’ Exhibition.’"”’ UNIVERSITY 
OF MICHIGAN—An exhibition, “Early 
Chinese Jades” was held in the Museum 
of Art, March 22 through April 22. 
The inception of this exhibition is to 
be found in the steadily increasing intet- 
est on campus in the arts and cultural 
patterns of the Far East. This interest 
is the result of planning, and an out- 
growth of the systematic concentration 
upon these areas in the university's 
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collaborative Far Eastern Studies pro- 
gram. The major tasks connected with 
the creation of the exhibition, the plan- 
ning of the material and the compila- 
tion of the catalog, were assumed by 
Dr. Max Loehr, professor of Far East- 
ern art in the department of fine arts. 
Inquiries regarding the catalog should 
be addressed to Jean Paul Slusser, Di- 
rector of the Museum. 


MINNESOTA 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA— 
On view April 24-May 22, ‘Photography 
of Allen Downs.’’ Mr. Downs is as- 
sistant professor in the department of 
art. 


MISSOURI 


MUSIC AND ARTS COLLEGE, St. 
Louis—An art exhibit comprising the 
most recent art works of teachers and 
students was on display at the St. Louis 
Public Library, April 2 to 30. Exhibited 
for the first time were recently executed 
water colors by Mr. Philip Best, head 
of the art department, and ceramics by 
Miss Nita Schuster, instructor. UNI- 
VERSITY OF KANSAS CITY—Stu- 
dents may now choose art as their major 
for a B.A. degree, specializing in either 
applied art or the history of art. Re- 
gardless of emphasis, however, each 
student is required to take a number of 
courses in both fields with the aim of 
achieving a reasonable balance between 
creative and theoretical work. ae 
Monthly exhibitions are displayed in 
the Little Gallery which is so located that 
the students pass through it going to 
and from classes. The Little Gallery is 
used to give students training in exhibi- 
tion installation. On view during April 
was a two man faculty exhibition of 
paintings and drawings by Henry Scott, 
chairman of the department, and wood 
sculpture by Cecil Carstenson, instructor 
in sculpture. . . . Taking advantage of 
the accessibility of the Nelson Gallery, 
a new course,” Art Museum Studies,” 
has been introduced, with students meet- 


ing their instructor in the gallery... . 
Thomas Hart Benton, artist-in-residence 
at the university, talks on occasion to 
classes and art forums. Alexander Archi- 
penko and Reginald Marsh have been 
among the visiting artists and lecturers. 

NELSON-ATKINS GALLERY OF 
ART, KANSAS CITY—After more than 
20 years of outstanding service Paul 
Gardner announced his retirement from 
the museum field, effective the first 
of May. Laurence Sickman, the Gallery's 
Curator of Oriental Art since 1936 and 
Vice-Director since 1947, has been ap- 
pointed his successor. 


NEW YORK CITY 


ART STUDENTS LEAGUE—The 
work of 14 advanced students was 
shown during April in the Sachs Quality 
Store in Manhattan. The paintings were 
hung in a series of room vignettes to 
show how fine art enhances the average 
interior of today. Customers could buy 
any painting in the show, most of them 
modestly priced. BRANDON FILMS— 
Five art shorts have been released by 
Brandon. The group includes new color 
films on Philip Evergood, Mark Tobey, 
Toulouse-Lautrec; and black and white 
films, Altar Masterpiece, on Wit Stwocz 
Polish wood-carver and sculptor; and 
a new picture on the classic art of 
Japan, Creative Art in Japan, in color. 
For information write Brandon Films 
Inc., 200 W. 57 St., N.Y. 19. THE 
COOPER UNION—"The Prince Re- 
gent’s Style,” the spring exhibition of 
the Cooper Union Museum, illustrates 
English royal taste in the decorative arts 
from 1800 to 1830. Extending through 
June 5, the exhibition includes furniture, 
wallpaper, textiles, metalwork, and dec- 
orative accessories of the Regency period, 
built around a group of thirty-five origi- 
nal designs in water color, made especi- 
ally for the interiors of the Royal Pa- 
vilion at Brighton, and now forming 
part of the Museum's prints and draw- 
ings collection. Everett P. Lesley, Jr., 
and William Osmun are jointly responsi- 
ble for the exhibition. THE FRICK 
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COLLECTION—A Symposium on the 
history of art was held at the Frick 
Collection, Saturday, April 11. Students 
from fine arts departments in New York, 
Pennsylvania, and New England spoke 
at morning and afternoon sessions. The 
following participated: Kenneth Dona- 
hue; Christine Mitchell, Radcliffe Col- 
lege; Karl R. Lunde, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Rosalind Brueck Spielvogel, Yale 
University; Barbara Sharpe Graham, 
Columbia University; Donald E. Gordon, 
Harvard University; James Stubblebine, 
New York University; Richard F. 
Brown; John D. Hoag, Yale University; 
Iris Hofmeister, New York University; 
William J. Murtagh, University of 
Pennsylvania; and Marianne Winter 
Martin, Bryn Mawr College. Those at- 
tending the Symposium were guests at 
a tea given by the Graduate Student 
Club of New York University at the 
Institute of Fine Arts following the 
close of the afternoon session. THE 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
—The following notice has been re- 
ceived relating to the Metropolitan's re- 
construction program, I. The contractors 
are expected to release the new galleries 
for European and American art to the 
Museum on or about April 1, 1953. 
Thereafter, whenever necessary, galleries 
will be closed without notice, at the 
convenience of the curators, in order to 
facilitate the rehanging of the galleries. 
Installation will continue through the 
summer and early autumn. II. The 
Museum will feel free to recall works 
of art now away from the Museum on 
loan, as of June 30, 1953, in the event 
that they may be required in connection 
with the opening of the new galleries. 
III. The inauguration of these galleries 
is planned for the latter part of Novem- 
ber, 1953, at which time paintings and 
decorative arts of Europe will be re- 
assembled according to the major 
schools in an exhibition which will re- 
main indefinitely on view. The “Clinic’’ 
for the examination of works of art, is 
being discontinued beginning March 1, 
1953, until further notice. The Museum 


regrets very much the inconvenience 
which may be caused during this period, 
Unfortunately, it will not be possible | 
for the departments involved to make 
appointments to see works of art not on 
exhibition because of the pressure of 
work caused by these changes. PRATT 
INSTITUTE—Charles M. Robertson, as. 
sociate professor of art teacher education, 





served as program coordinator of the 
second biennial conference of the Na- 
tional Art Education Association, April 
6-11, in St. Louis, Missouri. Mr. Robert. 
son is vice-president of the Eastern Arts 
Association and regional representative 
on the council of the National Ar 
Education Association, a department of 
the National Education Association, 
REALITY—Volume I, number 1, of 
Reality, a Journal of Artists’ Opinions, 
appeared in April. Bearing the signa- 
tures of an impressive group of contem- 
porary American artists, the periodical 
contained statements defining their posi- 
tions toward museum officials, dealers, 
and publicity agents and reaffirming 
“the right of the artist to control his pro- 
fession.” The Editorial Committee is 
composed of Isabel Bishop, Alexander 
Dobkin, Edward Hopper, Jack Levine, 
Henry Varnum Poor, Joseph Solman, 
Raphael Soyer, Sol Wilson. Additional 
copies of the publication are available 
and can be obtained from Reality, 
Room 626, 1947 Broadway, New York 
23. UNESCO—The March issue of 
Cosmopolitan carried a full color illus 
trated article on UNESCO's Catalogue 
of Colour Reproductions. WHITNEY 
MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ART— 
During March, the Whitney held an 
exhibition of its “Acquisitions to the 
Permanent Collection’’ made since Janu 
ary 1, 1951. The show contained 4 
paintings, 31 watercolors and drawings 
and 12 sculptures, including paintings 
and sculpture purchased from the funds 
received from the benefit exhibition, 
“The Critics’ Choice,” held at the 
Wildenstein Galleries last February and 
March. . . . The “1953 Annual Exhibi- 
tion of Contemporary American Sculp- 
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ture, Watercolors and Drawings,” was 
held April 9 to May 29. 


NEW YORK STATE 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY—Alan R. 
Solomon of the department of fine arts 
has been appointed director of Cornell's 
Andrew Dickson White Museum of 
Art. The museum will open in the fall. 
Mr. Solomon received his museum train- 
ing at Harvard's Fogg Museum of Art 
under Paul J. Sachs. MUNSON-WIL- 
LIAMS-PROCTOR INSTITUTE—Har- 
tis K. Prior is now scheduled to finish 
his tour of duty with the Navy on Au- 
gust 31. He will return to his position 
as director of the Community Arts Pro- 
gram early in the fall. 


OHIO 


THE DAYTON ART INSTITUTE— 
Using as a center of interest one of the 
museum's newest accessions, a Greek 
head of a Poet from the late 4th or 
early 3rd century B.C., Esther Seaver, 
director, assembled an exhibition for 
February and March entitled “The Ideal 
Male Portrait in Painting and Sculp- 
ture.” Thirty-seven paintings, from Rem- 
brandt to Modigliani, and ten examples 
of sculptured portraits were included. 


OKLAHOMA 


PHILBROOK ART CENTER—The 
“Eighth Annual Exhibition of Contem- 
porary American Indian Painting—1953” 
is being held May 5 through June 30. 
All artists of North American Indian 
or Eskimo extraction are eligible for 
these exhibitions which are intended 
to foster the art of contemporary Ameri- 
can Indian artists. Prize winners and 
paintings purchased by Philbrook are 
included in two circulating exhibitions, 
available to museums throughout the 
country. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE—Associate 


Director of Fine Arts John O'Connor, 
Jr. retired May 1 after thirty-four years’ 
service at the Institute. High tribute to 


Mr. O'Connor's devotion to his life's 
work and the respect he commanded 
throughout the art world was paid by 
James M. Bovard, president. Coming to 
Carnegie Institute as business manager 
in the fine arts department in 1920, Mr. 
O'Connor served the department through 
the administrations of all three of its 
directors. In 1935 he was made assistant 
director, and in 1949, associate director. 
.. . A new gallery of contemporary art 
was opened on May 1. This separate gal- 
lery is entirely independent of the per- 
manent collection and will provide the 
department of fine arts with an oppor- 
tunity to approach its purchasing in 
the contemporary field with something of 
the freedom of the private collector, 
leaving it in a position to correct mis- 
takes and gradually to perfect its collec- 
tion. The following purchases from the 
1952 Pittsburgh International, together 
with several gifts, will provide a nu- 
cleus for this undertaking: Jean Bazain 
(French), Dawn; Leonardo Cremonini 
(Italian), The Slaughterhouse; Alfred 
Manessier (French), Games in the Snow; 
Samuel Rosenberg (American), Time 
Echoes; Mario Sironi (Italian), Frag- 
ments of Music; Jacques’ Villon 
(French), Portrait of the Artist; and 
Fritz Winter (German), Elevation. The 
gifts include four paintings from Mr. 
G. David Thompson of Pittsburgh: 
Antonio Corpora (Italian), The Great 
Sailing Vessel; Arthur Dove (Ameri- 
can), Oil Drums; March Mendelson 
(Belgian), Deadly Nightshade; Jean 
Metzinger (French), Man with Pipe; 
and one painting, Nude by Fausto Pir- 
andello (Italian), bought for the Insti- 
tute by Mr. & Mrs. James H. Beal. The 
Corpora, Mendelson, and Pirandello were 
purchased by the donors from the re- 
cent International. PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE—The annual Com- 
bined Arts Festival, a collaborative ef- 
fort of all departments of the arts, was 
held during the first two weeks of May. 
Exhibitions, concerts, motion picture, 
drama, and dance performances com- 
prised the program. . . . George Zoretich, 
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instructor in fine arts, has entered a 
painting in the Corcoran Biennial Exhi- 
bition in Washington. Mr. Zoretich was 
one of six former pupils of Hobson Pitt- 
man included in a group show at the 
Donovan Galleries in Philadelphia dur- 
ing March. Mr. Pittman will again 
conduct oil painting classes at the col- 
lege this summer. 

PHILADELPHIA—The Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts has appointed 
Raymond T. Entenmann curator of 
schools to succeed Vernon M. Dodge 
who resigned recently. 


TEXAS 


DALLAS MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
—The Dallas Print Society is holding 
its first national open print competition 
exhibition beginning June 7. Jurors for 
the show were: Carl O. Schniewind, 
Curator of Prints, The Art Institute of 
Chicago; Janet Turner, print-maker, 
1952 Guggenheim Award Winner, art 
teacher at Stephen F. Austin State Col- 
lege, Nacogdoches, Texas; and Wor- 
tham Collins, Dallas print collector and 
business man. Prizes included ten $100 
purchase awards, ten $50 purchase 
awards, and a $1,000 commission for a 
complete edition of an original print 
awarded to the artist whose print was 
selected best of the $100 purchase prize 
winners in the exhibition. Following the 
Dallas showing, the exhibition will be 
circulated to other museums and uni- 
versities through May, 1954. 


VIRGINIA 


RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN'S 
COLLEGE—An oil painting, Lady with 
a4 Japanese Fan, by James McNeill 
Whistler has been purchased by the fine 
arts fund. In addition to the Whistler 
painting, the college has acquired five 
other additions to the permanent collec- 
tion. Two of these are works by Nat Koff- 
man, late American painter, and are gifts 
of Miss Harriet Fitzgerald and the late 
Miss Norma Chambers, alumne of the 
college. The other new paintings are three 
works by Arthur B. Davies, gifts of Mrs. 


A. Conger Goodyear to the Randolph. | 
Macon collection. They are two oils, : 
Dance of the Wild He-Goats and Primi. 
tive Man, and a chalk entitled Mars gnj 
Venus. The six new acquisitions wer 
included in the recent exhibition of | 
paintings from the college collection | 
held during March and April in the an 
gallery, 


WASHINGTON 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
—Gerald Fromberg, new instructor ip 
the art department, had a one man shoy 
during April at the Henry Gallery, 


WYOMING 


UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 
Robert Russin, having completed sculp. 
tural decorations on three other campus 
buildings, is now at work on two heroic 
size polychrome terra cotta reliefs for 
the Law School building. In the pas 
five years, Mr. Russin has finished ; 
carving in native stone for the Knight 
Hall, an eleven by nine foot limestone 
relief over the entrance of the new Col- 
lege of Education building, and two 
limestone reliefs and twenty-four sprayed 
bronze placques for the College of Agri- 
culture. Mr. Russin is associate professor 
of art at the university. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS AND TOURS © 


ART STUDENTS LEAGUE has a 
nounced the opening of the 1953 sum- 
mer sessions in Woodstock, New York, 
and New York City. Woodstock classes 
will begin on July 6 and end on August 
29. New York City classes will be open 
from June 1 to August 28. The follow 
ing artists will teach in Woodstock 
Arnold Blanch, Lucile Blanch, Sigmund 
Menkes, Edward Millman and Frank J. 
Reilly. The subjects will be drawing 
painting, illustration and landscape 
painting. In New York City the instruc 
tors will be Charles Alston, Dagmar 
Freuchen, Reginald March, Will Barnet, | 
Robert Ward Johnson, Frank J. Reilly 
and Harry Sternberg. Courses will i | 
clude drawing, painting, illustration, 
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fashion illustration and anatomy. There 
are two special new features in Wood- 
stock this summer. Children and adult 
classes will be held on Saturdays under 
the instruction of Lucile Blanch, There 
will also be a sketch class on Friday even- 
ing, from 7:30 to 9:30 P.M. For further 
information write the A.S.L., 215 W. 57 
St, New York. COLUMBIA UNIVER- 
SITY—A creative art workshop and con- 
ducted field tour for the study of art 
treasures Of France and Italy under the 
personal direction of Andre Racz, will 
be sponsored by the school of painting 
and sculpture. Dates for this summer 
session are July 11 to August 24, total 
cost $1385. For additional information 
write to Margit Pinter, Administrative 
Director, c/o British American Tours, 
§42 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N.Y. 
MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE—The 
art department announces the 12th an- 
nual session of the Leelanau Summer 
Art School, June 23 to July 31. The 
school functions as part of the regular 
summer school program of Michigan 
State, and affords serious students paint- 
ing experience at both graduate and 
undergraduate levels, and the opportunity 
to spend six weeks in concentrated ef- 
fort. Teachers of public school art are 
particularly encouraged to use the fa- 
cilities of the school as a means of keep- 
ing abreast of current thinking in the 
field of painting. An exhibition of stu- 
dent work is held at the Leelanau Studio 
during the last days of the session and 
again in the M.S.C. Union on the cam- 
pus in the fall. For those seeking college 


credit—three or six credits may be 
earned. Further information may be 
obtained from the Art Department, 


Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Michigan. PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM 
OF ART, Division of Education—June 
30 to July 30, summer classes for young 
people and adults will be held. In- 
service credits will be given to teachers. 
Write the Museum, Division of Edu- 
cation, for further information. THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI will hold 
a six-weeks summer school in Oaxaca, 


Mexico, July 4 to August 15. The 
purpose of this summer school is to give 
the students a chance at firsthand knowl- 
edge of the culture and language of 
Mexico; to study in surroundings illus- 
trating concretely the subject matter 
presented in the academic courses. A 
variety of courses in art history, arche- 
ology, painting and sculpture is offered. 
All courses deal with the country and 
its people, or in the case of studio 
courses, derive inspiration from it. Stu- 
dents may register for two courses or 
six semester hours of credit. The total 
cost will be $419.00 including tuition, 
board and room and _ transportation, 
round trip, from Miami. For further 
information and registration forms write: 
Director of Summer Sessions, University 
of Miami, Coral Gables 46, Florida. 


INTERNATIONAL 


CANADA, NATIONAL FILM 
BOARD—Lismer, a new color film in 
the Canadian Artists series, produced by 
the National Film Board of Canada in 
cooperation with the National Gallery 
of Canada and the Montreal Museum 
of Fine Arts has been released. The 
film reviews the work of the artist, 
Arthur Lismer, member of the original 
Group of Seven, emphasizing his con- 
tribution to art education and to con- 
temporary Canadian painting. For in- 
formation, write the International Film 
Bureau Inc., 57 East Jackson Bilvd., 
Chicago 4, Illinois. CUBA—At the re- 
quest of Rafael Soriano, director of the 
Escuela de Artes Plasticas of Matanzas, 
the Governor General of the State of 
Matanzas named March 6 as the “Day 
of the Plastic Arts.” This day was 
chosen to commemorate the birthday of 
Michelangelo. It is hoped that it may 
eventually become a national holiday. 
In honor of the day, a special program 
was planned including the opening of 
the “Exposicién de Pintura y Escultura 
de Profesores de la Escuela de Artes 
Plasticas de Matanzas” with Governor 
General Diaz in attendance. ITALY, 
FLORENCE, Graduate School of Fine 
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Arts for American Women—Professor 
Luisa Banti, former head of the depart- 
ment of archaeology at the University 
of Pavia, who has recently been trans- 
ferred to the University of Florence, 
gave a series of illustrated lectures on 
Etruscan Art. VENICE, La Biennale— 
An exhibition of “Modern Italian Art 
Today” opened in March in the modern 
building of the Zappeion palace in 
Athens. The exhibit shows different 
trends and expressions in Italian paint- 


ing and sculpture today. Organized by 
the Biennale, the artists were selected 
by a committee composed of the Italian 
members of the International Committee 
of Experts for the Biennale. The exhi- 
bition went from Athens to Istanbul. 

The Biennale also organized an 
exhibition of contemporary Italian art 
in Stockholm, Sweden. A catalogue, 
containing biographic details of each 
artist and many reproductions, was 
published in Swedish for the occasion, 
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Abbé H. Breuil, Four Hundred Cen- 
turies of Cave Art, tr. by Mary E. 
Boyle, realized by Fernand Windels, 
417 pp., 531 ill, Montignac, Dor- 
dogne: Centre d'Etudes et de Docu- 
mentation Préhistoriques, 1952. 

Four Hundred Centuries of Cave Art 
is the title given by the Abbé Breuil, 
doyen of prehistory, to a weighty volume 
with 531 illustrations. Perhaps the some- 
what sensational note in this title was 
really given it by Fernand Windels, a 
Belgian who now lives in Montignac 
near the mouth of the cavern of Lascaux, 
and who was responsible for the fine 
layout of the book. But this title is by 
no means too high flown. The art with 
this book deals was produced 
over the thirty or forty millennia of the 
second interstate the geo- 
chronologist calls it—and the final stage 
of the last—the Wiirm glaciation. The 
professor Henri Breuil has wisely 
limited himself to the paintings and 
engravings of the Age of the Reindeer, 
in other words to the 


which 


Lgl. as 


two great art 
periods of prehistory—the Aurignacian 
and the Magdalenian. Of these the 
Aurignacian is distributed over the 


widest area and is also by far the most 
obscure. This was the period in which 
homo sapiens, had only recently 
emerged, awarded the gift, one 
could perhaps call it the grace, of dis- 
covering an objective means of express- 
ing his inner feelings. It may perhaps 
never be possible to gain full knowl- 
edge of the Aurignacian period. Cer- 
tainly it is not possible at the present 
moment. But from those thirty millennia 
which is the most limited time occupied 
by this period, fragments and starting 
points exist that open up an exciting 
chapter in the conscious development of 
man. This begins by his drawing with 
two or three fingers a series of curving 
symbols which cover the eternally damp 
walls and ceilings of Altamira and the 


who 
was 
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the north Pyrenees, of the 
Dordogne and Lot. One is enabled to 
follow man’s first hesitating experiments 
in cutting uncertain animal outlines 
deep in the blocks of stone, until by 
the end of the Aurignacian period his 
outlines have acquired a sublime assur- 
ance in handling the wildest distortions 
of proportion. 

It is well known that the Magda- 
lenian era leap forward to a 
perfection of the art of painting which 
can stand comparison with the art of 
any later period. Indeed, in contrast to 
our transitory colours and materials, the 
colours on underground rocks 
will glow forever if the entry of human 
breath and changing currents of air do 
not now cause gradual decomposition. 
Their colours range from light ochre 
through red to the browns and to the 


black of 


Caves of 


Saw a 


these 


ferromanganese: natural ma- 
terials that were found in the caverns 
themselves and are indeed one with 


them. There are obviously none of the 
bright yellow and green tints that appear 
Egyptian paintings due 
to the presence of copper oxide. But one 
must be wary of considering Magda- 
lenian art simply as flat painting. It is 
never flat; it 
in the 


sometimes in 


is never two dimensional 
Henri Breuil allowed it to 
appear in his early Japanese-like coloured 
drawings of Font de Gaume (Dordogne) 
or the bisons of Altamira, which are 
still reproduced in all the histories of 
art. The first time anyone the 
actual ceiling of Altamira with its 
bisons, sleeping, leaping and collapsing, 
he is astounded to realise the full use 
the inspired painter has made of the 


way 


sees 


numerous protuberances of gnarled 
rock. 
How does the Abbé Breuil present 


this material? This is the first time after 
more than fifty years of fanatical research 
work that Henri Breuil, perhaps thanks 
to the initiative of Fernand Windels, 
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has made a wide approach to the general 
public. Within a few pages he com- 
presses the contents of the princely vol- 
umes (“‘princely” in the most literal 
sense) that he was enabled to publish 
in the “avantgarde” period of prehis- 
toric art through the generosity of 
Prince Albert of Monaco. Breuil accom- 
plished these volumes, now long out of 
print, in the company of other scholars, 
among whom however he always re- 
mained the leader, not least because of 
his indispensible drawings, for those 
Japanese-like reproductions mentioned 
above are now effaced by an enormous 
number of faithfully objective drawings 
and precise tracings. His volumes on 
Altamira (1906), Font de Gaume 
(1910), the caverns in the Cantabrique 
region (1912), and Comparelles (1924) 
are now compressed in a few pages. 
There are also summaries of Breuil's 
scattered writings which, up till now, 
could only be found in back numbers 
of Anthropologie, the French journal 
of source material, or in some other 
seldom accessible source. Here therefore, 
in anthological form, part of the life- 
work of the master is gathered together. 
The result is not so much a book to be 
read right through as something to be 
kept as a reference work, preferably for 
consultation on the spot within the caves 
themselves. It is really in fact a monu- 
mental Baedeker. However its authorita- 
tive descriptions of a total of ninety-two 
caves renders it indispensable for any 
library of art history, as well as for the 
interested layman. As is customary in 
Anthropologie, there is in every case a 
careful descripiton of the geological 
strata, the entrance to the cave, the gen- 
eral situation, the drawings and paint- 
ings themselves, and a few remarks about 
their discoverer. The book includes the 
caves of the valley of the Rhone, Dor- 
dogne, Lot, the westerly caves of 
Gironde, Charente, etc., some of those 
in west Spain and the so-called Canta- 
brique region, which is for the most 
part concentrated in the province of 
Santander in north Spain. Eventually a 


pocket edition should be produced com. 
plete with maps. 

There is no doubt that here we have 
the most important material on primeval 
art spread out before us: even s0 jt 
represents but a fraction of Breuil’s 
lifework, Recognition of primeval art 
runs together with the lifetime of the 
Abbé. His active interest started at the 
first moment that scholars admitted the 
existence of authentic rock engravings 
and paintings dating from the Magda. 
lenian era. This occurred in 1902, when 
Emile Riviére led his colleagues into the 
cavern of La Mouthe at Les Eyzies, 
Dordogne. This was also the place 
where the Abbé Breuil, then twenty. 
three years old, began his work. “It 
was in La Mouthe,” he says, “on the 
first of October, 1900, that I made my 
first tracing of a wall engraving.” Since 
then, as he once reckoned out before 
us, he has spent the equivalent of two 
entire years within the caves. Only a 
fraction of the material that he has thus 
accumulated has yet been published. 

During the twenties and thirties Breuil 
investigated eastern Spanish art of the 
Mesolithic and Neolithic periods, the 
first of the Post-Ice Age periods, together 
with Obermeier and Spanish prehis- 
torians, and, immediately afterwards, the 
abstract and daemonic rock paintings of 
the Bronze Age in the south of Spain. 
Evidence of his fanatical and tireless 
energy is contained in four volumes that 
even to-day are not fully exploited; n0 
publication can do without Breuil’s 
drawings. And during the last decade 
the Abbé has spent years in South Africa 
analysing the paintings of the Bushmen. 
This material is still awaiting publication. 

The Abbé Breuil’s influence on pre 
historic research has been immense. 
“If you had only stuck to a purely 
clerical career,” someone once said to 
him, “you would have become a Catdi- 
nal.” The Abbé is said to have replied, 
“It is enough for me that I have be 
come Pope of Prehistory!” It is indeed 
dangerous for any prehistorian to ¢n- 
counter his edict of excommunication. 
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Possibly this is not so much due to 
a dictatorial trait in this stocky man 
with his sharply projecting nose as to 
the fanatical zeal for primeval art that 
pulses through him. Just as illustration: 
jast autumn, during the Pan-African 
prehistoric congress of which Breuil was 
president, we went to see some engrav- 
ings upon rock ridges in southern Oran. 
The Abbé was severely handicapped by 
a foot ailment. Scarcely had we clam- 
bered up the steep slope when there 
stood the Abbé in our midst. How he 
got there, whether on foot or whether a 
Bedouin transported him there on a 
horse, I have no idea. But suddenly 
there he was—as always in prehistorical 
gatherings. 

As we have indicated, Four Hundred 
Centuries of Cave Art is not thrilling 
reading matter, but it is the most com- 
plete and reliable introduction to a 
range of material otherwise almost im- 
possible to survey. The work is still far 
from finished, but now at last it is 
possible to start to make a serious study 
of prehistory, using the methods of 
contemporary art history. Many things 
must be basically re-examined, and 
modern photography must attempt more 
and more to supplement, and to a great 
extent to supplant, reproductions by 
drawings. 

How does it happen that such a 
voluminous work in an edition of about 
8000 copies can be produced without 
financial risk? Why is it that interest in 
prehistory is showing such an astonishing 
growth? The stream of visitors—up to 
800 a day—who travel along the spe- 
cially made motor road to visit Lascaux 
are certainly not drawn there for any 
very profound reason. All the same 
certain inner links or affinities do exist 
between contemporary man and prehis- 
toric art. We are not thinking in this 
instance of outward likenesses such as 
have been displayed in exhibitions at 
the institutes for Modern Art in New 
York and London, from which an at- 
tempt has been made to show a relation- 
ship between primeval art and modern 


art. Nothing is more dangerous than 
superficial likenesses. They obstruct the 
road and develop into a cult that is 
quickly devalued. There is no sense in 
risking the plunge into prehistory unless 
one is prepared to grapple with com- 
parisons of fundamentals; that is com- 
parisons of’ methods of presentation— 
movement, transparency, simultaneity, 
symbolism—which can hand us the key 
both to primeval art and to contemporary 
art. 

SI5GFRIED GIEDION 

Ziirich, Switzerland 


African Folktales and Sculpture, ed. and 
introductions by Paul Radin and James 
Johnson Sweeney, xxiv + 355 pp., 
165 pl., Bollingen Series, XXXII, 
New York: Pantheon Books, 1952. 
$8.50. 

This volume is one of the most sump- 
tuous presentations of the art-forms of 
Africa. Its binding, format and typog- 
raphy are distinguished, and the plates 
are of a quality that does the fullest 
justice to the pieces figured in them. 
African Folktales and Sculpture, how- 
ever, is not to be thought of as but 
another of the series of presentations of 
African art that is now beginning to con- 
stitute so considerable a bibliography. 
For this book brings to the reader not 
only a selection of the graphic and 
plastic art-forms of Africans, but a 
sampling of their literary achievements 
as well. In addition, the reader's per- 
cepts of the one hundred and sixty-five 
plates of reproductions and the eighty- 
one tales are shaped by the comments and 
analyses of James Johnson Sweeney on 
the former, and of Paul Radin on the 
latter. 

The plan of the book is thus interest- 
ing and original, and it is a pity that 
it does not come off. The reasons, how- 
ever, are obvious. Sweeney, as a stu- 
dent of aesthetics and as a museum man, 
knows African art, insofar as the ap- 
preciation of its sculptural qualities and 
the history of its role in influencing 
western art is concerned, as do few 
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other students. Moreover, he realizes 
the need for a full comprehension of its 
cultural setting, as he did not in his 
earlier writings on the subject. Yet he 
does not know the cultures of the peo- 
ples whose art he discusses; so that, in 
terms of his own standards, he can do 
no more than express the need for such 
knowledge, without following through 
with the kind of analysis of the art 
that his opening comments would lead 
the reader to expect. Radin, who was re- 
sponsible for selecting and discussing the 
folk-tales, is one of the best of our 
older anthropologists; but he is a special- 
ist in the culture of the Winnebago 
Indians, and hence could scarcely be 
expected to bring to his discussion of 
African tales any but the most general 
knowledge of the cultures in which 
they lodge. This is evidenced by the 
fact that he bases his discussion of these 
cultures on Seligman’s little book on 
the subject, which has now for some 
years been seriously out of date. More- 
over, Radin has seemingly forgotten some 
of the elementary lessons of anthro- 
pology that Sweeney has learned. Thus, 
since he does not know the cultural sig- 
nificance of the literary materials with 
which he is dealing, he interprets them 
on the basis of a kind of quasi-Jungian 
symbolism that lies wide of the African 
mark. 

It would seem, from the presentation, 
that the two men did not have too much 
communication, since their respective 
parts are related only by the word 
“Africa.” The section on the art is the 
better of the two; in both, the materials 
outweigh the introductions to them. 
As concerns the folklore, the fact that, 
in Radin’s words, ‘some of the transla- 
tions have been revised for smoothness 
of diction, sometimes rather extensively,” 
while praiseworthy for its honesty of 
statement, tends to leave one wondering 
what the stories are actually like. This 
is especially true when one has flavored 
the verbal skill with which the African 
embellishes his tale, and has found 
how much of this essentially stylistic 


aspect of African verbal art can Carry 
over in translation where total effect, 
rather than “smoothness of diction” js 
desired. 

Let -us consider each part of the 
book in turn. The excellence of the 
illustrations, and the recognition of the 
cultural setting in evaluating the pieces 
figured in them, have been noted, Ye 
one cannot but wonder why pieces found 
in so many other works on African art 
must again turn up in this one—as 
for example, those on Plates 3, 13, 15, 
22, 25 40, 51, 71, 77, 81, 82, 83, 99 
and 100, 112 and 113, 114 and 115, 
116, 117, 124 and 125, 131. This is 
especially to be regretted, since this 
volume offered a real opportunity to 
show the richness of African art re. 
sources, not by excluding photographs 
of all the well-known pieces, but by 
including others which would provide 
a greater range of types than the custom- 
ary volume shows, and thus more ade. 
quately reflect the realities of African 
art. Sweeney, who gives credit to the 
ethnologists for revealing the meaning 
of this art, might for this volume have 
tapped the materials available in more 
ethnographic museums, rather than have 
gone again io the private collectors, 
whose tastes in African art have become 
rigidly patterned. 

It is all to the good that the excellence 
of the work of Fagg, Griaule and Ol 
brechts is recognized, and that cuts of 
the newly discovered Ife bronze heads 
are included. One can but wonder, how- 
ever, at the failure to make any use of 
the comprehensive classification of Afri- 
can art forms found in Wingert’s recent 
volume, or at the almost studied lack of 
acknowledgement of Bascom’s part im 
making known the Ife heads, whose dis- 
covery in 1938° was first announced in 
his article figuring them in the London 
Illustrated News. The similar ignoring 
of the rich field of Dahomean wood- 
carving—quite different, it should be 
said, than from that of the Yoruba— 
and of the fabulous store of Anang and 
other Niger Delta mask-types not men- 
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tioned here, cannot be excused. Or again, 
to overlook Cameroons and Dahomean 
brass figurines, while restricting the 
presentation of such forms to the same 
Ashanti gold-weights, the same Benin 
bronzes, the same atypical large Daho- 
mean metal human figures found in most 
other works is again to distort the 
picture of African art by treating a part 
as though it were the whole. 

Radin’s séction, too, show serious 
defects—in this case, in the compre- 
hension of the data, in their treatment, 
and in their interpretation. What is excel- 
lent in his discussion of African folklore 
is the recognition of its quality as litera- 
ture; and one could wish that he had 
devoted more space to literary analysis 
and less to pseudo-psychological inter- 
pretation, and attacks on the functionalist 
approach to mythology, the particular 
straw-man he sets up. The picture he 
draws of African cultures, which, he 
tells us, manifest a “lack of integration, 
often bordering on chaos” (p. 8), be- 
speaks a student who has neither had 
first-hand experience with the cultures 
of which he purports to write, nor ac- 
quaintance with the literature on his 
subject. This latter suspicion is height- 
ened when we see that only one title 
in his bibliography is as recent as 1930, 
while all others are dated 1923 and 
earlier. 

As is too often the case with dis- 
cussions of this sort, the caveat is 
given in the Preface (pp. vii-viii) that 
these “rather impressionistic notes 
are not meant for the anthropologist, 
the student of primitive art, or their ilk, 
but for the general reader, who may 
not possess very much organized infor- 
mation” about the “ethnography of na- 
tive Africa.” Yet we must recognize that 
a discussion need not be technical, de 
tailed, nor profound to be accurate. It 
is just the general reader who is most 
in need of accuracy in discussions that 
preface particular aspects of a given 
way or ways of life. The person who will 
buy and read works on African art and 
literature is scarcely the one who buys 


and reads the comic books. What is re- 
quired to satisfy his demands are books 
that will be as attractive in their physical 
appearance as this volume, but will aid 
him in his quest for knowledge by giv- 
ing him a valid picture, in all its be- 
wildering, fascinating variety, and thus 
in the best sense perform the educa- 
tional function that should be the aim 
of every serious work of high-level 
“popularization.” 

MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS. 

Northwestern University 


Ludwig Baldass, Jan Van Eyck, vi + 
297 pp., 172 pl. (8 in color), 87 text 
ill., London: Phaidon Press, 1952. 
$12.50. 

This monumental book containing 
172 superb plates, eight of them in 
color, is introduced by 100 pages of 
compact text, enriched with the most 
complete bibliography on the subject 
and many helpful collateral illustrations. 
Then follows an appendix consisting 
of a description, provenance and bibli- 
ography for every plate. The book cer- 
tainly contributes more than might be 
expected in many ways and yet less in 
others. 

One may, indeed, describe the book as 
a “Catalogue raisonée” of the paintings 
of the van Eycks. Yet characteristic of 
Baldass and his large vision, he does 
not regard the figure of Jan van Eyck 
simply as a timeless phenomenon, but 
explains him in the light of the de- 
velopment of Franco-Flemish art, the 
trend of the previous manuscript illumi- 
nations and the achievements of his 
contemporary painters. Decade by decade 
he follows the realization of a new ideal: 
from Broederlam, the Limbourg brothers, 
the Boucicaut-Master and Robert Cam- 
pin to Hubert and Jan van Eyck; he then 
treats the chronology of Jan’s religious 
paintings, his portraits, his secular works, 
and finally the followers of Jan van Eyck 
and his place in the development of art. 

In the complicated problem of Huber 
and Jan van Eyck, Baldass agrees basical- 
ly with the conclusions at which the great 
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Viennese scholar Max Dvorak had arrived 
in 1903 and which had been reaffirmed 
by Panofsky’s studies (than is: Hubert 
existed, we have some panels by him 
and a certain share in the creation of 
the Ghent Altarpiece, a share on which 
all three scholars fundamentally agree). 
It would seem, however, that the article 
in which Panofsky discussed this problem 
should have deserved more than a refer- 
ence since there were specific suggestions 
on the final completion of the altarpiece 
which are not included in Baldass’ dis- 
cussion. 

The chapter on Jan's portraiture is 
especially interesting. Again the develop- 
ment of portraiture is traced from the 
Gothic profile in painting where man 
is still seen as a type to the three- 
dimensional, individual image, funda- 
mentally rooted in sculpture, to the 
moment when the stage is set for paint- 
ing to take over—and for the great 
master: Jan van Eyck. 

As far as the chronology is con- 
cerned, considering the many dates Jan 
has left us, disagreements can only be 
minor. 

Concerning attribution: all scholars 
will be glad to see that the Man with the 
Pink has finally and officially been rele- 
gated to “copy after.” On the other 
hand, a number of attributions will, I 
am sure, reopen certain problems: as 
for instance, the suggestion that the 
St. Jerome in Detroit and the Maelbecke 
Madonna may be originals by Jan. The 
most controversal attribution will be the 
New York diptych, Crucifixion and 
Last Judgement, which is taken away 
from the van Eycks and given to the 
“Chief Master of the Hours of Turin.” 
This master is conceived to be a follower 
of the van Eycks, responsible also for 
the Christ on the Cross in Berlin and 
for the most Eyckian miniatures in the 
Turin hours. Some of the illuminations 
had long been recognized as copies after 
the van Eycks, but others as forerunners. 
This problem deserves longer discussion 
than is possible in a book review, and 
I am sure will receive it. 
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Valuable is the attention which 
Baldass draws to the secular works of 
Jan van Eyck which literary sources 
report but which time has not preserved, 
For instance he reproduces a 17th cen. 
tury Dutch copy of a van Eyck similar 
to one seen and described in the 15th 
century by the Italian Bartolomeus 
Facius. It shows a young nude woman 
at her toilet surrounded by mirror, wash- 
basin, slippers and dog, and attended 
by a stylish young woman. Now this 
leads Baldass to conclude that Panofsky 
is wrong in interpreting the dog in the 
Arnolfini Wedding picture as a symbol 
of fidelity, since this scene is obviously 
erotic, secular, without allegory at all, 
and surely without an allegory of fidelity, 

This brings me to the part where | 
believe Baldass gives us less than might 
be expected. This is, he is not really 
interested in the fundamental meaning 
of the pictures. His footnotes refer to 
the iconological interpretations given 
for the various paintings—but they re- 
main footnotes. Apparently he does not 
consider them of intrinsic value. Yet we 
have realized the importance of icon- 
ology, especially for certain periods and 
artists. As for Jan van Eyck this is 
surely true. 

Thus the scene of the nude woman 
seems to be misunderstood as a piece of 
pure “genre painting” or erotic “Cabinet- 
painting.” Maybe it has given some 
erotic pleasure—but that was not its 
primary purpose. Its content is evidently 
part of medieval philosophy, just as is 
that of Arnolfini’s Wedding picture. 
The girl with the mirror is an old symbol 
of Luxuria or Superbia, to be found not 
only in the illustrated treatises on vit 
tues and vices in the Middle-Ages and 
in a cathedral sculpture of Paris, but also 
in the scene of Luxuria on Hieronymus 
Bosch's Table of the Seven Deadly Sins 
in the Escorial (it is Baldass who wrote 
the most beautiful book on Bosch!). 
The dog which may be an attribute of 
fidelity—as on tombs—may in some 
other places denote luxuriousness and 
the frivolous life, an interpretation for 
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which Baldass quotes some examples 
and to which one could add many (con- 
sider the frescoes of the Campo Santo 
in Pisa, Carpaccio’s courtisans—or again 
the Vices in Bosch’s Escorial Table). 
The mirror of Vanitas can be the Specu- 
jum of the philosopher. The apple, pre- 
sent not only in the Arnolfini Wedding, 
and the Melbourne Madonna, is also ly- 
ing on the windowsill of Bosch's Sw- 
perbia, a scene identified by inscription. 
Thus the apple may remind one of the 
Fall of Man or the Gloria Paradisi. And 
the slippers, found in the wedding 
chamber of Arnolfini as well as in the 
room of the nude woman (and again 
in a Vice depicted by Bosch on the 
Escorial Table) seem to have the same 
double meaning—good and evil; they 
may denote the holiness of a place or 
the opposite. 

As a matter of fact, the so-called Toilet 
after Jan van Eyck would have made 
a perfect counterpart to Arnol fini’ s Sacra- 
ment of Marriage using the same sym- 
hols; a sort of Sacred and Profane Love, 
or rather Chastity and Vanity. 

One may say that from a “catalogue 
raisonée” one must not demand a com- 
plete interpretation of the art. Yet the 
introductory text goes far beyond one’s 
expectations. It represents, indeed, an 
admirable history of Flemish painting 
up to the death of Jan van Eyck—and 
still a view beyond. So, maybe unreason- 
ably one asks for still more, the final 
monograph on Jan van Eyck. For this 
it leaves something to be desired, that 
is, the total personality of Jan, his 
intentions, and his world. This, I believe, 
is due to the lack of emphasis given to 
the symbolic content of Jan's work 
which would not only reveal his concep- 
tion of the world—in a literary sense, 
but elucidate the aims of his style. 

However, there is no question that 
the book is an important contribution to 
the van Eyck literature, in many ways 
superseding a great deal of previous 
literature, and that it is a complete cor- 
pus of his ouevre. It offers a coherent 
picture of the development of the period, 


completely documented and illustrated 
in an umsurpassed manner. 
FRANCES G. GODWIN 
Queens College 


The Eighteenth Century: Watteau to 
Tiepolo, text by Francois Fosca, tr. by 
Stuart Gilbert, 147 pp., 67 color ill., 
Geneva: Editions Albert Skira, 1952. 
$12.50. 

No one pretends that these Skira books 
are published for reasons other than 
their reproductions. Of 200-line screen 
letterpress, tipped in, they are, many 
of them, superior even to the Beck plates 
for the National and Philadelphia 
Museums in this country. Printed in 
Lausanne, they are certainly less costly, 
and can sell over here for $12.50. Not 
sharing the London Times violent hos- 
tility to color reproductions of paintings, 
or even Berenson’s preference for ortho- 
chromatic black-and-whites as the best, 
we feel that, in spite of their somewhat 
uneven quality, the layman will get 
a better idea of the paintings from these 
plates in color. One does find them 
uneven. Perhaps the best are the details, 
whether of Watteau, Tiepolo, Hogarth, 
Gainsborough, David or Guardi. Often 
the entire views of the same pictures 
from which these come are markedly 
inferior. 

Two questions remain: on the selec- 
tion, and on the text. Granted that 
Magnasco was worth reviving, twenty 
years ago, has this belated Italian man- 
nerist held his own enough to justify 
five color plates out of the sixty-four, 
and, essentially a position as if he were 
founder of romanticism? Watteau, more 
suitably, has eight plates—only the three 
details worthy reproduced. Chardin fares 
best in his seven illustrations, all fine. 
The work ends with a single wretched 
reproduction of Goya, chosen merely 
as a pendant to Fuseli. There is exactly 
one picture out of the lot to maintain 
the pretense that American museums and 
collections are also covered. 

The publishers lay-in stresses “the 
evolutionary process” and ‘‘the compara- 
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tive approach.” Whoever Francois Fosca 
is, he has a flair for striking headings: 
“Player in the Human Comedy,” “Wat- 
teau’s Dreamworld,”’ “Festivals of the 
Imagination,” “The Light of France 
and the Light of England’”—but he 
scarcely lives up to them. Actually the 
painters of light are scarcely here: Corot 
for France, Constable for England, and 
only Guardi’s little The Lagoon, is 
really a picture of light. 

All told, the book is not worthy of 
its series, and far behind the Italian 
volumes in which one may trace the 
touch of Lionello Venturi. 

FISKE KIMBALL 
Philadelphia Museum of Art 


Walter Friedlaender, David to Dela- 
croix, tr. Robert Goldwater, xiv + 136 
pp., 83 ill., Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. $6.00. 

Walter Friedlaender’s book, published 
in German in 1930, is a landmark among 
short histories of early modern art. 
The present new edition, in a superior 
English translation by Robert Gold- 
water, will increase the number of 
readers to whom this eminently readable 
classic is available. Dr. Friedlaender 
brings sensitivity, ease, and great learn- 
ing to bear on a crucial period. The 
book is a demonstration (if any demon- 
stration is needed) that a critic of late 
18th and early 19th century art must 
be at home in Western art from the 
Renaissance on. The author's study of 
Poussin guarantees his grasp of the side 
of French genius seen in David and 
Ingres. And in the chapters on Géricault 
and Delacroix the author reveals the 
essential rationality of even French ro- 
mantic painting—a rationality missed 
by critics who see a stronger opposition 
than really existed (or could have ex- 
isted) between men like David and 
Delacroix, compatriots, if not full con- 
temporaries, in a heroic epoch, 

For those of us who must reduce 
history to words, antitheses are both 
useful and dangerous—useful, because 
history must be simplified, and dangerous 


because history is a process rather than 

a dialogue. Dr. Friedlaender, in his 
Preface and Introduction, gets rid of the | 
familiar but untenable way of dealing 
with early modern art in terms of the 
opposition between classicism and fo. 
manticism. He calls attention to two 
interweaving Currents, one rational and 
one irrational, existing in French paint. 
ing from the 17th century on. The battle 
between the Pousinistes and the Rubén. 
istes revealed the currents in the 17th 
century; in the 18th, the école galante 
was succeeded by something like neo. 
Poussinism; during the period with 
which this book is mainly concerned, 
the currents still existed, with David and 
Ingres in one stream, Géricault and 
Delacroix in the other. But even Dr, 
Friedlaender’s characterization of the 
currents as rational and moral, and ir. 
rational and amoral, may be too sche- 
matic, as he himself admits. Poussin’s 
art was surely rational, but the art of 
the école galante was hardly its full 
opposite. And however sternly moral 
Ingres may have been, Delacroix was 
certainly not amoral. The conception 
that history can be described mechanically 
as a swinging pendulum needs to give 
way to the conception of history as 
evolution. Could an artist as purposely 
remote from a changing world as Pous- 
sin have been the leader of French art, 
or any other, after the 17th century? 
What of the undercurrent of close, 
quick observation in the art of Watteau, 
or of the startling presence of the sitters 
in David's portraits (for which neither 
term—rational or  irrational—seems 
apt) ? The actual interpenetration of the 
two currents in early modern French 
painting is, however, recognized by the 
author: “Because of this [continued 
battle of opinions] the nineteenth cen- 
tury produced that extraordinary tich- 
ness of individual artistic personalities 
and variety of schools and tendencies 
which distinguished French art from 
that of all other countries.’’ The Intro- 
duction concludes with a brief and bril- 
liant description of events in the art of 
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the second half of the 18th century, by 
which the author prepares for the hero 
of his first chapter, David. 

David comes to life magnificently, as 
a man who translated the morality of 
an epoch into paint, and did so defini- 
tively, so that the révolution Davidienne 
“not only followed the trend of the time, 
rather it added its own momentum and 
became decisive for the future.’ David's 
career is followed with sufficient detail 
to reveal the range of his sympathies 
(he was a man who could admire Greek 
and Roman sculpture, Caravaggio, and 
Rubens), and to demonstrate the change 
from the heroic works in which he was 
the moral spokesman of his age to those 
rather tame ones in which he retired into 
a studio routine. David, in Friedlaender’s 
account, emerges as a whole man, with- 
out oversimplification. 

The author points out, in the second 
chapter, on the followers of David, 
that the work of some of them has “‘con- 
siderably prolonged the misjudgment 
of David's art." He cogently compares 
the painting of certain of these men 
to that of 16th century mannerists (we 
may perhaps observe here a_ kind 
of history in reverse—evaluation of the 
16th century mannerists was for a long 
time obscured by misattributing to them 
the aims of their great predecessors). 
Dr. Friedlaender deals with Gérard, 
Girodet, Guerin, and Les Primitifs. 
Gérard and Girodet in some ways look 
back to the 18th century, and thus, by 
contrast, emphasize the revolution 
wrought by David. Les Primitifs, espe- 
cially, illuminate the early work of 
Ingres. To this reader, the references 
to the non-French contemporaries of 
these men (Fuseli, for example) are 
especially significant. In my opinion, 
the romantic mysticism of some of these 
lesser Frenchmen allies them (very gen- 
erally of course) with a whole series 
of other painters (Runge, the Nazarenes, 
and Friedrich in Germany, Flaxman and 
even the later Pre-Raphaelites in Eng- 
land); and exactly their mystical quali- 
ties, which place these men outside what 


has been considered the main stream, 
describe an essential facet of their age. 
Chapter III, on Prudhon and Gros, 
is—like the chapter on David—particu- 
larly skillful in bringing to the surface 
the variety of (even seemingly contra- 
dictory) currents which played together 
in the art of early modern times. One 
sees how many-sided was this period 
of emergent individualism, the history 
of which can perhaps properly be written 
not in a succession of chapters but in 
parallel lines, like those of an orchestral 
score. The author points out protoba- 
roque tendencies in the art of both Prud- 
hon and Gros. He also notes the ‘“Goth- 
icism” of Gros (it might have been 
well to particularize the sense in which 
the setting for Gros’ Napoleon at Jaffa 
is called “gothic’’). One wishes that 
the author’s revealing notice of stylistic 
developments outside of his principal 
stylistic sequence (from classic to ba- 
roque, observed from David to Dela- 
croix) were fuller and less casual. 
With Ingres, in Chapter IV, we come 
to another hero, whose transformation 
of classicism is followed in masterly 
fashion. His breadth is there, and also 
his narrow-mindedness: his ability to 
give life to classic themes, and also the 
fact that his pictures were (in both 
subject and style) personal contrivances 
rather than impersonal and traditional 
productions. As in the account of David, 
so here, the evolution of Ingres’ think- 
ing (from early works in which his 
vision is like that of Les Primitifs, 
through public paintings such as the 
Apotheosis of Homer, to the later Le 
Bain Turc, etc.) characterizes him as 
a living figure rather than an art-his- 
torical symbol. The portraits of both 
David and Ingres—essential for modern 
times and for separating their authors 
from the tradition of Poussin—are dis- 
cussed with particular facility and in- 
sight. While, during Dr. Friedlaender's 
account of how Ingres unified classicistic 
and romantic currents, one sometimes 
has the impression that Ingres’ romanti- 
cism lay simply in his exotic and gothic 
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themes, such doubts are allayed by a 
concise sentence like this: “As a linear 
classicist Ingres was a deadly enemy of 
the coloristic, baroque romanticism of 
Delacroix; as an archaistic romantic 
he was opposed to the classicism of 
David and his adherents.” 

The author makes dramatic the change 
in atmosphere brought by the painting 
of Géricault. If one meets this new 
spirit with relief, that is due to no ex- 
plicit evaluations by the author—rather 
to the skill with which he locates 
Géricault in his time and so reveals his 
mission in history. The book is full of 
apt, brief comments on style—none more 
so than this. [In Rome the] “‘instantane- 
ousness of movement, the swift twist or 
turn which occurs so often in his early 
equestrian portraits, now disappears al- 
most completely in an arresting and 
monumentalizing of the motion itself.” 
And for extended stylistic discussion, 
that which details the evolution of the 
Raft of the Medusa is unsurpassed in 
this book. To those critics whose history 
is unlinear (so that Géricault leads 
simply to Delacroix), Dr. Friedlaender's 
notice of Géricault’s relation to Courbet 
should be an object lesson. 

The last, and one of the finest, chap- 
ters is on Delacroix, who emerges as 
the third great hero of the book. He 
lives as a man, cultivated, with wide 
sympathies—his notebooks form one 
of the most important sides of his 
legacy. And he lives as an artist: the 
author's discussion of the development 
of his ideas is subtle and thoughtful, 
particularly in the account of the nature 
of his romanticism, of his relations with 
Ingres, of his mural painting, and of 
such masterpieces as the Medea. Dela- 
croix’s place in history is clearly seen 
(witness, for example, the expert dis- 
cussion of his color, or that of his rela- 
tion to Victor Hugo). Here was a painter 
who continued the revolution begun by 
David—a man who could be a god to 
painters as diverse as Renoir, Cezanne, 
and Van Gogh. 

In this book, French painting from 


David to Delacroix has formed a ge 
warding working area, broad enough for 
sweep, marrow enough for depth of 
treatment. The less than 150 pages are 
extraordinarily rich in information and 
in critical ideas, yet every sentence gets 
the larger sequence forward. Books which 
say so much so briefly are met with all 
too seldom. It seems to this reviewer that 
the pattern of the book may, in fact, 
be too simple—it is described by chapter 
headings in the Table of Contents: from 
Classicism in the Art of David 
through Protobaroque Tendencies in the 
Period of Classicism (Prudhon, Gros), 
and Early Baroque and Realism in the 
Art of Géricault, to Romantic High 
Baroque in the Art of Delacroix. The 
author never labors this sequence, but, 
for one thing, its acceleration in modem 
times (as compared with the time re 
quired for the sequence to develop in 
the 16th and 17th centuries) makes 
one suspect its cogency for organizing 
the facts of early modern art. Style 
was, I think, too personal a problem to 
the artists dealt with in this book for 
their work to be fitted into quite so neat 
a pattern; with the past more fully 
opened to them than had ever been the 
case before, style belonged less to soil 
and to period than formerly. In the 
pattern of the book perhaps still lurks 
too cyclic a view of history. And one 
might wish that the rich array of facts 
and observations had been marshalled 
around a more explicit attack on some 
important questions. From the broadest 
standpoint, the whole period under dis 
cussion was romantic—if by romanti- 
cism we understand the urge, born in 
freedom, to remake the world. For 
this task, the resources of the past were 
the birth-right of a free man, but the 
past was not there to be repeated. Ret- 
rospection, whether classical, gothic, of 
baroque, was not the central matter 
(the concept of revivalism cannot con- 
tain the ideas of a Schinkel or a Sloane, 
a David or a Delacroix). While the 
essential material is to be found ia 
Dr. Friedlaender’s book, and in variety, 
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a first reading may miss the over-all 
heroism that holds together works so 
apparently unlike as those of David and 
Delacroix. Facts are there, too, to docu- 
ment another facet of the art of modern 
times—its internationalism; one might 
wish for a more explicit treatment of 
this matter. The book is, in format, 
comfortable, modest, but handsomely 
designed. Readers like myself might 
have welcomed an index and notes, es- 
pecially bibliographical ones, in this 
edition. But the book is still a land- 
mark—a refresher for specialists, and, 
now that the book is translated, for 
students in this country perhaps the 
richest yet simplest introduction to its 
subject in English. 
GeorGe E. DOWNING 
Brown University 


Carola Giedion-Welcker, Paul Klee, tr. 
by Alexander Gode, 156 pp., 142 ill. 
(13 in color), New York: The Vi- 
king Press, 1952. $7.50. 


Paul Klee, Pedagogical Sketchbook, tr. 
and introduction by Sibyl Moholy- 
Nagy, 64 pp., 87 fig., New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1953. $3.00. 

“Be winged arrows, aiming at fulfill- 

ment and goal, even though you will 

tire before having reached the mark.” 

These Goethean words were written 
by Paul Klee. Coming to us again in 
Sibyl Moholy’s new translation of the 
Pedagogical Sketchbook, they remind 
us once more that here was a universal 
man: painter, musician, educator, thinker 
—even poet. 

In all his endeavors, Klee aimed at 
an ultimate goal, and with each picture 
he came closer to it. But since the goal 
was that of becoming—both of genesis 
and metamorphosis—it could never be 
reached. Perhaps no artist has ever set 
himself a higher mark than “the like- 
ness of creation.” 

It is for this reason that the book on 
Paul Klee can never be written. Not 
because his work is elusive but because 
it is so very complex, so very versatile, 


that innumerable approaches and inter- 
pretations are possible, indeed necessary. 
And no single interpretation can be 
exhaustive, since the spectator himself 
grows during his analysis. “The work 
of art is experience, primarily as a 
process of formation, never as a product,” 
Klee wrote in 1920 in his Opinions on 
Creation. 

Carola Giedion-Welcker now joins 
the scholars, critics, journalists, poets, 
dealers, historians, who have hereto- 
fore added to the sizable literature on 
Klee. But her monograph is a great 
deal more than another Klee book. She 
gives a brief but excellent and thoroughly 
informed historical account of Klee’s life 
and work in the first two chapters of 
her book, while her final chapter, “Klee’s 
Contribution to the Enlargement of 
Artistic Expression,” is in its own right 
a real contribution to the enlargement of 
art criticism. 

In this last chapter, she discusses the 
meaning of his symbolism and estab- 
lishes a relationship between Klee and 
the Symbolists as well as the Romanti- 
cists. She points out the important dis- 
tinction between Klee and child art and 
analyzes his twentieth-century search for 
archetypes as well as his root in the 
irrational. The parallel of Klee to the 
nonsense verse of Lear, Carrol, Morgen- 
stern and Schwitters is well taken. He 
worked on many levels! 

“He wanted to give his symbols such 
a plurastic expression as would do 
justice to his choice of subjects from 
the more complex aspects of life and 
the spirit. He was interested in every- 
thing created, in the organic growths 
of nature as well as the mechanical prod- 
ucts of man. In all spheres he conferred 
movement and animation on his sub- 
jects and strove to encompass the diver- 
sity of each in a simplified language of 
suggestive signs’ (p. 92). 

She recognizes the importance of the 
space-time relationship for Klee and, 
while this reviewer would take issue 
with her interpretation of cubism as a 
“time-space expansion of volume” (p. 
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32), he certainly agrees that “in Klee’s 
work the phenomenon of movement in 
space is taken up in all its facets” (pp. 
94-95). She traces an interesting paral- 
lel between Klee’s opened space and 
similar goals in Futurism, which had 
at one time a strong impact on him. But 
Klee in his rejection of all spatial limi- 
tations goes far beyond Futurism, Pit- 
tura Metafisica, or Surrealism. 

Her analysis of Klee’s color shows 
similar penetration. Here she follows 
the development from his first great 
color experiences—the North African 
landscape and the canvases of Delaunay 
—to his liberation of color for the ex- 
pression of movement and change by in- 
terpenetrating, transparent planes. 

Klee, especially in his later and more 
monumental work, gained more and 
more insight into the psychic states of 
man and created symbols for fear, sad- 
ness, exuberance, nostalgia, irony, as 
well as the rational workings of man’s 
mind. He is “‘concerned with the origin 
of thought in imaginative flashes and 
the stream of association.” Here the 
author of In Memoriam James Joyce 
draws one of several interesting parallels 
between these two geniuses of our time. 

Compared with her searching analysis, 
the shortcomings of this book are minor. 
But it would be of greater value to the 
scholar and layman alike if it were more 
specific in its historical references. For 
example, the author claims that during 
the period of his early etchings (1903- 
05), next to Beardsley “the strongest in- 
fluence on Klee was the fine structure 
and intellectual expressiveness of En- 
sor's lineation” (p. 12), yet no evidence 
is presented to indicate when and where 
Klee had the opportunity, at that time, 
to see iny of Ensor’s work. The in- 
fluence of Ensor would certainly help to 
explain many of Klee’s earliest etchings 
and drawings, but the first contact which 
this reviewer has been able to discover 
occurred through J. E. Sonderegger in 
1907. This opinion is corroborated by 
Hans Bolliger in the excellent biographi- 
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cal data added to the present volume. 

Practically nothing is mentioned about 
the period of 1906-11 in Munich, during 
which the artist was constantly stimy. 
lated by exhibitions at the Galerie 
Thannhauser (misspelled Tannhause 
throughout the book) and elsewhere 
During this period of development one 
finds pen and wash drawings influenced 
by the Impressionists, Van Gogh, 
Marées, Cézanne, Matisse—almost dat. 
able by their Munich exhibitions. At the 
same time, Klee did his fascinating e. 
periments with under-glass Painting, 
almost overlooked in the present volume. 

To say “In 1931 Klee left the 
Bauhaus, which had changed its identity 
after the departure of Walter Gropius” 
(p. 76) is misleading because Gropius 
resigned in 1928 and Klee remained at 
the Bauhaus through Meyer's director. 
ship, leaving only after Ludwig Mies van 
der Rohe was appointed to this position 
in 1930. 

Finally it seems to this reviewer that 
a wrong impression about Klee and 
Surrealism is given when the author 
connects Klee’s exhibition at the Galerie 
Pierre in Paris in 1925 with the eulogy 
on the painter by the poet René Crevel 
(p. 121, n.). Crevel’s eulogy, Merci Paul 
Klee, was published only in 1928 and in 
connection with an exhibition at Flecht- 
heim in Berlin. 

Mr. Gode’s translation is fair but 
rather unfortunate in many places, as 
when he translates Klee’s Bauhaus title, 
Formmeister as “Master of Forms” 
where ‘Master of Forming’ would have 
been more appropriate, or his course 
Umgang mit formalen Mitteln 
“Handling Methods of Form,” where 
“Working with Formal Media” would 
have been much closer to the original 
meaning. The difficulty of translating 
the titles of Klee’s pictures is by 00 
means new, but since they are essential 
to his work it would have been prefers 
ble to have the German as well as the 
English title with each picture. 


The illustrations themselves could 
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have been much better. The small black 
and whites are very grainy and, gen- 
erally, valuable for reference purposes 
only. Some of the thirteen color plates 
are quite satisfactory. 

For a future edition, one might also 
suggest an attempt to integrate the illus- 
trations with the text so it will not be 
necessary to look for them through half 
the book. 

The selected bibliography contributed 
by Miss Hannah B. Muller is quite ex- 
haustive and generally accurate. It might 
be added, however, that only two litho- 
graphs in Minchner Blatter for Dich- 
tung und Graphik (#137C) are men- 
tioned, while there are Klee lithographs 
in No. 1, No. 3, No. 11-12, besides the 
special edition with the color lithograph 
“Insekten.”” 

As for #139, it is this reviewer's 
opinion that the illustrations for Curt 
Corrinth’s Potsdamer Platz are heliogra- 
vure reproductions of Klee drawings and 
not original lithographs. 

Writing about the Pedagogical Sketch- 
book, Carola Giedion-Welcker tells us 
that here only a fraction from a much 
larger manuscript of Klee’s principles 
and methods of visual expression has 
been published. But what a fraction! In 
a new translation by Sibyl Moholy-Nagy, 
the reader gains a more complete under- 
standing of Klee and his search for the 
“fundamental optical and structural 
order.” The elements of form—the line, 
the plane, the arrow—are made into 
sovereign living forces with emotions 
and will of their own. But the artist does 
not follow then in passive automatism. 
He attempts to understand, formulate, 
think, because, while the arrow has great 
power—‘the father of the arrow is 
thought.” 

Here is Paul Klee, the teacher at the 
Bauhaus, guiding students to greater in- 
sight into the phenomena of nature. He 
begins with the line which can be active 
or passive. He establishes a lucid rela- 
tionship between line and plane and 
the meaning of linear structure. He goes 


on to dimension and balance and gives 
a beautiful explanation of the theory of 
perspective. He continues to an analysis 
of movement and dynamic space, arriv- 
ing finally at the supreme ‘‘everywhere” 
of the spectral color circle. 

In order to clarify his argument Klee 
makes uses of his amazingly broad 
knowledge and cites examples from such 
widely separated disciplines as geometry, 
anatomy, physiology, hydraulics, vector 
analysis, botany, psychology, mechanics, 
dynamics, ballistics, astronomy. 

Mrs. Moholy-Nagy’s new translation 
is more authentic, freer and flows more 
easily than her previous one in the 
limited, long since exhausted edition 
which Karl Nierendorf published in 
1944, although at times the earlier trans- 
lation comes closer to Klee’s meaning, as 
for instance Sprachliche Erklarung which 
was translated correctly as “verbal ex- 
planation” and is now misleadingly 
given as “semantic explanation.” 

Also, while in the former translation 
the German Band is consistently mis- 
translated as tendon and Sehne as liga- 
ment in the anatomical comparison of 
Part I, the new translation corrects this 
error in the text but maintained it in the 
illustrations, Figs. 21, 24, probably be- 
cause the plates from the former edition 
were used. This would also explain why 
P1, P2, P3 on page 45 take reference to 
C1, C2, C3 in the accompanying draw- 
ing. 

In layout this edition imitates the 
original Bauhaus books as designed by 
Moholy-Nagy, but the futura type and 
photo-offset process slightly weaken the 
effect. 

Mrs. Moholy'’s introductory essay is 
generally perceptive and very helpful. 
This reader, however, is puzzled by the 
reference to Klee, Aristotle and the 
methodology of logic. The analysis of 
the four sections of the Pedagogical 
Sketchbook is penetrating and will serve 
as an excellent guide to the great ad- 
venture of the book itself, which is a 
key to an understanding of the art of 
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Paul Klee and which can also be used 
most profitably by the art student who 
realizes—as Klee did—the importance of 
becoming. 

PETER SELZ 

Institute of Design 

Illinois Institute of Technology 


Ernest Mundt, Art, Form, and Civiliza- 
tion, x + 246 pp., 25 ill., Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1952. 
$3.75. 

To establish visual correspondences 
between sculpture, painting, architecture, 
typography, city-planning, and the dance 
in a given cultural situation, to lead to 
the full understanding of such an “uni- 
tary phenomenon” is the aim of this 
book. The argument is brought home as 
much by hundreds of charming and 
interesting illustrations drawn by the 
author, as by the very readable text. 

The following quotation may illu- 
strate Mr. Mundt's method, in simplify- 
ing the complex development of sculp- 
ture: “In any sculpture, the conflicting 


forces of distention and restraint are jp 
a state of balance. There are differen: 
ways of achieving this balance, and every 
period of civilization has suggested its 
own solution, These solutions are part of 
the form that sculptors have endeavored 
to express. The following plates illy. 
strate some of the ways of balancing 
inner and outer forces used by sculptors 
in the course of Western civilization” 
(p. 83); this is followed by a series of 
nine annotated illustrations which take 
us from an old Egyptian pharaoh statue 
right through to Henry Moore. 

There is occasionally a statement, 
especially concerning the “cerebral” 
Renaissance or 19th century art, with 
which it is hard to agree but there are 
many others revealing, penetrating and 
most intelligent observations. For this 
reason anyone who teaches an intro 
ductory course in art history can find in 
this book stimulating ideas and heipful 
suggestions, 

KLAUS BERGER 
University of Kansas 
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